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October 
emphasis 





AN AND GOD, IN THE city. What more sig- 
nificant theme could the Church choose than 
that for emphasis during October! Espe- 
cially has the City become a symbol of our times— 
a queen bee coyly wooing millions from farms and 
villages to live in stone and steel hives. Or yet, a 
thing still without form, which soon must emerge 
from its shroud of mist to reveal itself for what it 





ing menagarie of maniacs. 

The City. It will prove the beginning or the end 
of our civilization; for its crowding “together of 
people presents at one and the same time an un- 
equalled opportunity and an unparalleled danger. 

When people live closely together, tensions can 
increase mightily. Shrunken living quarters can re- 
sult in shrunken lives. Competition for jobs, yes, 
even for a place in the line at the corner grocery 
store, intensifies the natural tendency of man to be 
less than his brother’s keeper. 

But when people live closely together, they also 
can become more neighborly, more understanding 
of each other’s problems, even more concerned 
about each other’s souls. 

God makes the difference between these poles- 
apart attitudes. 


Ox OWN CHURCH is making every effort to meet 
this challenge, of bringing man and God to- 
gether in the city. We can be proud of the progress 
—more than one new congregation formed every 
week. But there is so much yet to be done! 

Read the thrilling story by Hal Hyde on page 4, 
“Just Imagine.” See through the eyes of an imagi- 
nary man from outer space what the Church is do- 
ing to cope with the challenge of shifting popula- 
tions and an awakening South. 

Read also “Shall Protestantism Surrender the 
City?” an article by Truman B. Douglass, appearing 
on page 8 of this issue... and “A Day in Lisbon,” 
page 27, to see that Man and God in the City has 
world-wide application. 

Vital aspects of the relationship of Man and God 
in the city are treated in three other topnotch ar- 
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ticles: “Charity and Welfare Work,” by Roswell P. 

Barnes, “Whither the Social Gospel, ” by Ellis H. 

Dana, and “Preacher in the Factory,” by Ralph Mair. 
Read every one of these! 


i THIS ISSUE you also will find a beautiful tribute 

to a mother, by one of the illustrious sons she dedi- 
cated to God’s service. Read Dr. Oscar L. Miller’s 
heart-warming “Memory of a Mother.” . . . SURVEY 
also is proud to present an article by one of the 
Presbyterian Church’s best known preachers—Dr. 
John A. Redhead—whose “Married Love” will 
prove outstanding reading. 

World-Wide Communion Sunday comes on Oc- 
tober 3, and two qualified writers, Felix B. Gear 
and Miss Janie W. McGaughey, bring us “What 
Is the Significance of the Lord’s Supper?” and 
“World-Wide Communion,” respectively. 


OQ» MORE FEATURE We must call to your attention 

—the section beginning on page 49 saluting the 
Men’s Convention. Some 8000 men of our Church 
are expected in New Orleans, October 15-17, for 
perhaps the biggest such meeting ever held by a 
group of Protestant men. World renowned speak- 
ers, outstanding worship programs, and unequalled 
dramatic presentations, will combine to make this 
Convention indeed a memorable one. Time still 
remains to rush in your reservation and head for 
Louisiana. , 

Laymen’s Sunday will be observed on October 17, 
and Assembly Men’s Council has hopes that laymen 
will be in most pulpits and most ministers will be 
at the Men’s Convention on that day! 


| Tipe SOMETHING BETTER comes along, Americans 
should support the United Nations—the only or- 
ganization mow in existence that even has any hope of 
preserving the peace of the world. To take the “line” of 
the isolationists would be the suicide of all times—one 
cannot go back to the day of castles and moats even if 
one wants to do so. On October 24—designated by 
President Eisenhower as UN Day—may we pray that 
wisdom be given those who direct the UN. 
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Man and God, in the City ~—— . 


ess WEEK is coming up, November 6-13. Extra 
effort will be made to get churches to subscribe for 
all their families. By putting Survey in the church 
budget for every family, the churches get a 20 per cent 
discount on the regular subscription price. 

Survey will present its Honor Roll of * 
churches” in the near future. 

On January 1, 1955 PresByTERIAN MEN ceases to exist 
as a separate magazine and becomes an integral and im- 
portant part of Survey. Thus more than ever before ps 
will be the official church publication for the entire 
family. 

On the opposite page appear the names of the men 
and women who constitute the Board of Directors of 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, appointed to that responsibility 
by the General Assembly of our Church. These men 
and women, laymen and clergy men—from all over our 
Southland—are determined to make the Survey increas- 
ingly readable, attractive, and serviceable to the Church. 
Be sure to subscribe and urge your friends to subscribe, 
during suRVEY WEEK, Nov. 6-13. 


“100 percenter 





ROBERT J. MCCRACKEN, Minister of The River- 
side Church, New York City 


. In such supremely critical days what is a Chris- 
tian to do? He must not tell himself that things are not 
as bad as they seem, or that there is nothing he can do 
about them, or that they are not his business anyway .. . 
International machinery for the prevention of war is 
more than ever necessary now. But in his heart every 
person knows that something more than machinery is 
needed. With national rivalries and tensions so acute, 
what guarantee have we that the cobalt bomb can either 
be outlawed or put under effective international con- 
trol? 

“The real problem lies deeper than politics or eco- 
nomics or science. The plain fact of the matter is that 
only one thing can save humanity now, and this is a 
deliberate turning to God and righteousness, a religious 
awakening, a moral renewal, the subordination of ma- 
terial values to spiritual values, because spiritual values 
are ultimate values and alone give stable foundations to 


the world.” 
From the June 1954 Pulpit Digest 








By HAL HYDE 


Secretary, Urban Church Department 
Division of Home Missions 
Board of Church Extension 

Atlanta, Georgia 


iii YOURSELF for a 
moment, if you will, a person from 
outer space. You, in your flying saucer, 
are again hovering inquisitively over 
the planet earth—particularly looking 
at the southern part of a land pre- 
viously identified as the United States. 
You have made this observational trip 
over this part of the land many times in 
the past few years; ever since one of 
your cohorts had mentioned the vast 
change taking place every time he 
visited this section of the earth. 

You wanted to see how and where 
these lived as well as what their in- 
terests were—for you too had be- 
come extremely intrigued with the 
changes, especially the tremendous 
growth of the towns and cities as 
these earth folk had moved ever in- 


creasingly year by year from the 
more sparsely settled areas to these 
urban centers. 


YOU RECALL that your fel- 
low “outerspacian” had brought back 
some booklets which he had come 
upon on one of his visits to Earth. 
It took you both a considerable time 
to fathom the language but with the 
help of others, you had finally come 
to a simple understanding of it. You 
avidly read from cover to cover, over 
and over again what in one of these 
booklets was described as a counting 
of these earth folk in 1950—a census 
they called it. You found that they 
broke the information down into 
many different categories, with maps 
to show where each state, metropoli- 
tan area, city and town was located. 

One of the main reasons you had 
been so interested in this section of 
the earth was because in another 
booklet, Manufacturers Record. You 





Bayside Presbyterian 
Church, Bayside, 
Virginia 


found out that it was here there had 
been a plant costing, in the earth 
folks’ money, better than a million 
dollars, built every day for the past 
nine years. You could see these plants 
all over this land. At times, when 
you were on an observation trip, they 
seemed to rise right before your eyes. 


YOU FOUND out, from read- 
ing further in the census book, that 
that part of the nation described as 
the West Coast had had the highest 
increase percentagewise, a 41 per cent 
increase as over against this South- 
land’s 122 per cent in the same pe- 
riod. The South’s city population in 
this same ten-year period increased 
almost 40 per cent. But you found, 
upon looking into it more closely, 
that numerically their increase had 
only been 140,000 more people be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 despite the large 
difference in the percentage figures. 
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THIS CENSUS BOOK also 
pointed out that populationwise the 
increase down in this southern sec- 
tion had added a little better than a 
person a minute for every minute of 
the past decade—a total net increase 
over the 1940 figure of 5,500,000 peo- 
ple. Yes, you found that beside a new 
infant being born every eight sec- 
onds, which really amounted to a 
bumper crop of babies (and you since 
learned that in 1953 better than 4,000,- 
ooo new babies were born) you were 
also amazed to find that whereas the 
birth of babies had always been higher 
in the rural sections, now the cradle 
of the nation was to be found in the 
cities, since in 1950 their births ex- 
ceeded the rural area for the first time. 
You could visualize most readily the 
muchly increased number of people in 
the Southland—caused not only from 
the natural increase but by a goodly 
immigration as well. 


ANOTHER FACET of this 
population movement which you read 
about, and also which you could so 
easily observe, was that over 20 per- 
cent of the people moved every year 
—some you had seen moving to an- 
other neighborhood, some to the other 
side of town, and then still others to 
a different city or county or state. 
Half of those moving, you ascer- 
tained, were under 24 years of age. 
It was hard for you to understand 
just why one in five changed his resi- 
dence every year, but change they 
did. 

You had been fascinated to no- 
tice, on your various earthbound trips, 
that many of the cities were growing 
most rapidly, often right before your 
very eyes. Upon referring to the 
census booklet again you were as- 
tounded to see the percentage of 
growth of many was indicative of 
what you had previously noted, 
namely, that the people were moving 
ever-increasingly into the cities and 
their suburbs. You notice a few, par- 
ticularly Baton Rouge, (La.) 262 per 
cent increase, Miami, (Fla.) 85 per 
cent Norfolk, (Va.) 72 per cent, yet 
Houston and Dallas had shown 54 
per cent and 53 per cent respectively, 
while Atlanta (Ga.), Jackson (Miss.), 
and Charleston (S.C.) had had better 
than a 30 per cent upturn. 

Aiken, South Carolina, a former 
winter resort village of approximately 
7,000 people awoke one morning to 
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find that the movement of people 
caused by the building of the atom 
plant nearby had swelled the city 
limits, spilled over into the surround- 
ing countryside and now they had 
better than 25,000 people there. Resi- 
dents of Paducah, Kentucky, awoke 
one morning to find that they had 





St. Mark Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas 





Clairmont Presbyterian 
Church at Decatur, 
Georgia 


been displaced by defense workers 
and overnight the city zoomed from 
33,000 to 55,000 people. Yes, even 
you, who had seen so much of the 
movement of these people were 
amazed at the growth shown all over 
this section of the country. 












On November 8, 1953, Woodland Presbyterian Church, in Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, was organized with 33 charter members. 


YOU ALSO FOUND in an- 
other pamphlet on population esti- 
mates it was predicted that by 1975 
that 60 per cent of the total of peo- 
ple living in these United States would 
be residing in cities and towns of 
10,000 people and over. 

But you have returned this time 
to look over, against this panoramic 
backdrop of people, a_ particular 
phase of the life of these people. 
You have noticed the vast amount of 
building, $1% million per day last 
year, that has been going on, but you 
have been extremely intrigued to no- 
tice the number of churches being 
erected by all the denominations. The 
thing that whetted your thinking, 


however, was the fact that with the 
census pamphlets your friend had also 
picked up a small booklet by a Pres- 
byterian minister of this part of the 
land, Dr. Thomas W. Currie, entitled 
“Our Cities for Christ.”” You had read 
it with much interest and now wanted 
to see some of the work to which 
he referred, for you recalled that 
while the population had increased 
122 per cent this particular denomi- 
nation’s membership had spurted up 
27 per cent in the same period of time. 


YOU HAD HEARD that some 
of the membership of this Church had 
been cognizant of this movement of 
people into their midst and you un- 















derstood that there had been con- 
siderable building. 


In fact, you had learned that this de- 
nomination had had a new church added 
on the average of one per week for the 
past nine years. 


So you scurried around looking for 
several of the churches they had 
called attention to—particularly those 
having most recently come into being. 

You first saw BAYSIDE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH in Bayside, Virginia—a sub- 
urb of Norfolk. Here was a church 
that had been organized the latter 
part of October, 1953, with 74 charter 
members and as of July 1, 1954, mem- 
bership was 105 with a Sunday school 





The membership of Oak Park Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, Louisiana, has grown from 133 to 160 in the year since its organization. 
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WILLIAM H. BELK CHURCH, 
Charlotte (at left) is one of 
newest in Assembly. 


enrollment of 240 and an average at- 
tendance at Sunday school of 215. 


FORREST HILLS CHAPEL was 
the next work you looked for at 
Paducah, Kentucky. You remembered 
the growth of this town and felt sure 
that there was room for another 
church there. Sure enough you found 
that the people of First Church in 





Organization of St. Peter Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 


the city along with the Presbytery 
and Assembly’s Agencies had started 
this work with the purchase of a 
lot in a strategic location and the 
remodeling of an old construction 
company’s office building. The first 
regular service had 85 in attendance 
and the Sunday school had 105. It 
was most heartening to see this new 




































































church, especially to see how the 
work had developed there so quickly. 


EDGEMONT CHURCH on the 
edge of Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina, was the next seen. It came into 
being in September 1953. By Decem- 
ber membership was 59 and the Sun- 
day school had 153 enrolled. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, next 
moved into sight you were es- 
pecially interested to see what had 
been done here, for this was a city 
where you understood the Presbyte- 
rians had more members per thousand 
population than any other denomina- 
tion. When you saw the number of 
this denomination’s churches there and 
their good locations you could begin 
to see the reason for this statement. 








THE W. H. BELK CHURCH 
was your particular quest. This church 
had been dedicated to the high re- 
gard the Presbyterians of this city 
had for the life and service of the 
late Mr. W. H. Belk. The church 
had been organized on May 2 of this 
year with 88 members, of whom only 
eight were formerly Presbyterians. 
(See page 43) 


BEFORE, Forest Hills Chapel, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, looked like the top picture. AFTER, as 
shown below, with a bright new look. 








ILLUSTRATION BY 
ROBERT STRATTON 


Shall Protestantism | .s 
Surrender the C1 Pp 


By TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS 


Rss PEOPLE in Amer- 
ica have not seriously faced the fact 
that it is possible for the Christian 
movement to suffer major defeats in 
history. They may have sensed it in 
a remote w ay as ‘they have watched 
the Communist overrunning foreign 
mission fields, but they have not faced 
it in terms of the prospect near at 
home. 

This is a difficult fact for Americans 
to confront, having been reared on a 
diet of bland optimism, to which a 
superficial Protestantism has some- 
times contributed its particular in- 
gredient. We are sure that even these 
colossal modern tyrannies will event- 
ually go the way of other ruthless 
powers. Give them time enough, and 
they will raise up their Nemesis. 
Christianity may seem to be almost 
extinguished in some of the Com- 


_ Used_by permission of The City Church, Na 
tional Council of Churches. 


munist-dominated countries, but it will 
rise again. “The blood of the martyrs 
is the, seed of the Church.” 

I believe that. But we must not for- 
get that the seed can lie dormant for 
a very long period of time. Christian- 
ity can be defeated in history, as it 
was once defeated by Mohammedan- 
ism in the Near East. Today, a thou- 
sand years after that great setback, we 
do not see a triumphant Christianity 
in that region. Rather we see a pre- 
dominant Islam in Asia Minor and a 
triumphant atheistic materialism in 
Russia. Christianity, in conflict with 
other dynamic forces, can suffer stag- 
gering defeats which a thousand years 
of effort will not suffice to undo. We 
have to contemplate the possibility 
that another such setback is fore- 
shadowed by the withdrawal of Prot- 
estantism from the American city. 


THE PROBLEM of facing this 
prospect in realistic terms is compli- 
cated by the presence of a great deal 
of external and statistical healthiness 





in American church life today. 
Church membership is increasing even 
more rapidly than our zooming popu- 
lation. Thousands of new churches 
are being established in new com- 
munities, and millions of dollars have 
been raised for this purpose. In met- 
ropolitan areas, losses in the inner 
city have been more than offset, sta- 
tistically, by gains in the satellite com- 
munities. Enrollments in Protestant 
Sunday schools, which steadily de- 
clined for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, have shown rapid gains during 
the past ten years. 

I do not minimize the importance 
of these accomplishments, nor of the 
efforts to establish the Church in the 
new places to which American people 
have migrated. Even suburbanites need 
the Gospel. Perhaps I should say, “Es- 
pecially suburbanites!” But all this has 
been accompanied by a steady reces- 
sion of Protestant strength and _ in- 
fluence in the inner city. It has also 
been accompanied by alienation of 
large and significant groups, not only 
from the normal life of the churches, 
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but from any serious consideration of 
the Christian faith as having truth and 
relevancy for their personal existence 
or for society. 


THIS LEADS ME to make an- 
other somewhat categorical statement. 
If Protestantism surrenders the city, 
it will, in a profound sense, surrender 
everything. In contemporary Amer- 
ica, a dechristianized urban society 
means a dechristianized nation. This 
is true in gross mathematical terms. 
One person in every eight of our 
population lives in the five cities of 
over a million inhabitants. Four out 
of ten Americans reside in a city of 
at least 25,000, and another four live 
within 25 miles of such a city. 

But it is true, more significantly, 
in cultural and spiritual terms. Ours 
is an urban culture, through and 
through. Its communications centers 
are the cities. From the cities radiate 
the innumerable lines of influence 
which decisively shape the ideas, the 
tastes, the standards, the folkways, the 
value judgments, the hopes of the 
nation. Into it come the ablest, most 
gifted, most vital young people from 
non-urban America, to become a part 
of the city and to be claimed by its 
ways. 

Surrender the city, and we sur- 
render everything. 

What are the requirements of Prot- 
estant strategy and action that may 
prevent such a surrender? The first 
answer must be a candid acknowledg- 
ment that we do not have a strategy. 
Perhaps the most we can say is that 


we are beginning to get some clues to , 


it. Some of the most important of 
these are being suggested and tested 
by the East Harlem Protestant Parish. 
I think the time has come when we 
need to see these basic principles of 
Protestant action as being widely ap- 
plicable—quite apart from the par- 
ticular sociological setting in which 
the East Harlem work is carried on. 


Every church a mission 


First of all—and this, I believe is 
all-important—effective Protestant ac- 
tion depends on a recovery of the 
missionary character and the mission- 
ary responsibility of the local con- 
gregation. 

The American city is a mission 
field, and the primary agency of mis- 
sionary action is the local church. The 
local church does not merely have a 
mission; it is a mission. If it is not a 
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NEW YORK (RNS)—Definitely not surrendering the city is this Protestant church— 
Marble Collegiate. The people are lined up waiting to hear its pastor, Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. 


mission, it is not a church. In the fine 
phrase of Emil Brunner, “The Church 
exists by mission, just as fire exists by 
burning.” And when it forgets this 
fact or subordinates it to something 
else, the Church’s life is distorted and 
devitalized. I believe it can truly be 
said that most of what is wrong with 
the Church today can be understood 
as the consequence of separating the 
idea of church from the idea of mis- 
sion; so that mission is merely one of 
many things the Church does, or an 
optional activity, or a specialized in- 
terest of people who happen to like 
that sort of thing. 

Conversely, I should say that which 
is most hopeful in the churches can 
be understood as the gift of life which 
comes with an effort to heal this 
brokenness—to recognize that what 
we mean by “church” and what we 
mean by “mission” are identical. How 
many of the problems that perplex 
our churches depend for their solu- 
tion upon the recovery of the mis- 
sionary character of the local con- 
gregation! 


TAKE THE PROBLEM of the 
so-called “cell group,” or prayer 
group, that is found in many churches. 
It ought to be a wonderful thing, and 
a source of great strength, when there 
is a corps of people who meet for 
serious Bible study and the cultivation 
of the devotional life—who are per- 
sonally concerned for the quality and 


liveliness of the church’s inner spirit. 
But it is a terrible thing when one of 
these groups settles down to bask in 
the enjoyment of its own religiosity. 
Then it is no longer a “cell” in the 
sense of being a center of life in a 
living organism, but in the other sense 
of being a place of confinement. 

The only way of escape from this 
introverted piety is by a rediscovery 
of the Church as mission. Then Bible 
study becomes an active seeking, a 
listening for the Word of God to the 
Church in this time and place. Then 
prayer rises from the lowlands of sub- 
jectivism to the heights of interces- 
sion, Then the Church is seen per- 
forming its true devotional function 
as a community of vicarious action— 
bringing the real world, its real peo- 
ple, and their real needs before the 
throne of God’s mercy. Then the 
group becomes not a spiritual elite, 
withdrawn from their less devout 
brethren, but a training school for a 
company of Christian militants—who 
know that the mission requires not 
only zeal but skill, and who are con- 
tinually learning from one another. 
Then there comes into being not 
merely a group ministry in the pro- 
fessional sense, but a group ministry 
of Protestant believers. 

Or take the problem of the morale 
of the ordained ministry. It is a com- 
monplace with administrators of mis- 
sionary work that the most difficult 
posts are generally (See page 38) 
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Charity and welfare work 


By ROSWELL P. BARNES 


Ran COMPOUND SUBJECT 
of charity and welfare work is chosen 
not to set charity and welfare work 
in Opposition to each other but rather 
to imply and assume a close relation- 
ship between them. Each is indispensa- 
ble to the other, as suggested by St. 
Paul (I Corinthians 13:3), “And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 

Charity and welfare work are not 
synonymous. The first is subjective, 


Used by permission of The City Church, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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whereas the second is objective. The 
first is concerned with motive, the 
second with the needs of people. The 
first implies intention, the second re- 
sults. 

It is possible to have either without 
the other. A charitable intent ex- 
pressed in a charitable deed does not 
necessarily result in a contribution to 
welfare. One who is slightly inebri- 
ated and apparently enjoying the 
temporary relaxation of his condition 
may in charitable good will and gen- 
erosity share his liquor with a com- 
plete stranger without contributing 
to social welfare. Or a charitable man, 
knowing that a neighbor is in ill 
health and his family apparently desti- 


should be closely related | 


tute, but not knowing him to be a 
narcotic addict, may in charity send 
him money without contributing to 
his welfare. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, social 
welfare may be promoted by means 
which are provided without a charita- 
ble intent. There are people who re- 
sent paying taxes, especially for serv- 
ices which they list as characteristic 
of the “welfare state” as, for example, 
public health services. Some social 
welfare may, however, result from 
these tax payments. Or the same tax- 
payers may, in order to pay less to 
the government in taxes, contribute 
more to the Community Chest. Social 
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welfare may be furthered despite the 
fact that the donor’s motives were far 
from charitable. As another illustra- 
tion, | remember instances in the early 
1930's when contributions to the New 
York Fund for relief of the unem- 
ployed were solicited and made on 
the grounds that they were good 
revolution insurance. 

These illustrations are cited not to 
demonstrate cynicism but to indicate 
that charity does not alw ays promote 
social welfare and that the ends of 
social welfare may be served without 
charitable intent. 

Theoretically, therefore, and some- 
times practically, the two are not 
necessarily related. By implication I 
am admitting that the Church may, 
through ignorant or misguided 
charity, defeat the purposes of social 
welfare. At the same time, I am im- 
plying that social welfare may be a 
racket. But I hasten to add that to 
stretch either implication into a gen- 
eralization would be a caricature, not 
a characterization. 


* * * s 


I HAVE MADE these obser- 
vations as a point of departure in 
approaching the dual thesis that 
charity needs guidance in its expres- 
sion lest it be wasted or worse, and 
that social welfare work needs the 
spirit and quality of charity lest it 
degenerate into mere professionalism 
or into a factor of group conflict con- 
tributory to community tension, 

During recent years there has de- 
veloped a more general recognition 
of this need for bringing charity and 
welfare closer together. Surely the 
churches have come to recognize 
more fully the need for good profes- 
sional standards in their service to 
people who are in need; and I hope 
it will not be regarded as presumptu- 
ous to say that the professional social 
worker has more regard for the im- 
portance of charitable motive and 
more confidence in the churches. It 
seems to me that the social work pro- 
fession has outgrown the excesses of 
its reliance upon techniques alone. 

I am under the impression that the 
attitude of the professional social 
workers toward the church has under- 
gone a change somewhat analogous 
to that which takes place in the atti- 
tude of the adolescent toward his par- 
ents. It is often observed that the col- 
lege sophomore, having acquired some 
knowledge of a specialized kind which 
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Welfare work needs the spirit 
and quality of charity lest 
it degenerate into mere 


professionalism. 


Charity needs guidance in its 
expression lest it be wasted. 


his parents do not have, tends to 
think that he knows more about the 
world than the older generation. By 
the time he is a senior he is not quite 
so sure. And after he has been out in 
the world a few years he surely real- 
izes that there is considerable value 
in experience and he is much less 
supercilious in his attitude toward his 
parents. So it has been in the changing 
attitude of the professional social 
workers toward the church. 


BUT TO RETURN to the first 
half of my thesis and the fact that 
charity needs guidance in its expres- 
sion lest it be wasted or worse: it is 
not always aware of this need. The 
higher the motive, the stronger the in- 
clination to assume that its expression 
must be good. The most loving and 
self-sacrificing mother may, without 
knowing it, build so many protective 
fences around her child as to stunt his 
development. Good impulse is not 
enough. The _ philanthropist, the 
church, the agency of charity must 
understand the problems to be solved. 

This understanding should include 
the complex factors of income, hous- 
ing, recreation, mental and physical 
health, group relationships, and others. 
Without such knowledge, we may 
spend all our resources helping the 
casualties without correcting the 
causes, curing instead of preventing, 
riding the ambulance while neglect- 
ing hazards that produce accidents. 
Some people through their own genius 
or from observation in long experi- 
ence and study have the requisite in- 
sight and knowledge; but most need 
special professional training. In any 
case, standards should be defined and 


enforced for the effective expression 
and exercise of charity. This applies 
to all religious social work. 

* + * 

Now I turn to the second half of 
my thesis: Welfare work needs the 
spirit and quality of charity lest it 
degenerate into mere professionalism 
or into a factor of group conflict 
contributory to community tension. 

This should be considered first in 
terms of the people who are served 
by welfare work. Their interests are 
paramount. Their needs are usually 
too complex to be described in terms 
of any one factor. Food, shelter, medi- 
cal care are among the most obvious 
factors. Employment, adjustment in 
family relationships, or psychological 
therapy may be almost as clearly indi- 
cated. But along with all these, there 
is usually a problem of morale, of 
basic inward security. Perhaps these 
are more conspicuous among those for 
whom the physical economic needs 
are not so pressing. Books dealing 
with peace of mind, peace of soul, or 
personal and social adjustment are 
among the best sellers. But his need 
may be just as basic in the case that is 


apparently physical. 


MORALE IS A FACTOR all 
along the line. A person in need of 
help is in need of friendship. He needs 
to know that someone cares,—that 
what happens to him makes a differ- 
ence to somebody. He needs charity. 
Charity in this sense is that which is 
indicated in the dictionary definition 

s “That disposition of heart which 
inclines men to think favorably of 
their fellow men, and to do them 
good.” (See page 39) 





















One of the best known 
clergymen of our Church 
has a vital word about 
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By JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, N. C. 


I Corinthians 13:4-7— 

“Love is very patient, very kind. 
Love knows no jealousy; love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never 
rude, never selfish, never resentful; 
love is never glad when others go 
wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, 
alway; slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best, always hopeful, al- 
ways patient.” (Moffatt.) * 


Orr Topic this morning 
is “Married Love.” Some of you will 
recognize those words as the title of a 
book which deals with the physical 
side of marriage. The fact that we 
think of married love in these terms 
is a subtle admission that we are find- 
ing an excuse that is too easy when 
we blame failure on physical malad- 
justment, as is so often done. The 
most important thing about a mar- 
riage is its spirit, and therefore the es- 
sence of married love is closer to the 
spiritual than it is to the physical. 

One morning I was called to a cer- 
tain home. An atmosphere of gloom 
was so heavy in the place you could 
cut it with a knife. The husband and 
wife were there and he said, “We are 
having a hard time getting along and 
I wanted to see if you could help us.” 
I saw immediately that the situation 
was beyond me and so I sent up a lit- 
tle prayer for wiser wisdom, and God 


*From THE BIBLE—A New Translation 
by James Moffatt. Harper and Brothers, pub 


lishers. Used by permission. 
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did not let me down. I had never 
thought of Paul’s words on love in 
connection with marriage before, but 
[ asked for a Bible. Then I turned to 
I Corinthians, the thirteenth chapter, 
and read verses four through seven. 
Listen to what they have to say: 
“Love is very patient, very kind. Love 
knows no jealousy; love makes no 
parade, gives itself no airs, is never 
rude, never selfish, never resentful; 
love is never glad when others go 
wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, 
always slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best, always hopeful, al- 
ways patient. 


THE Worps spoke for them- 
selves, and the husband and wife in 
that home took them to heart. They 
formed a mirror in which the pair 
saw themselves as they were and they 
knew wherein they had failed. We 
said a prayer together, asking God to 
give us more of that kind of love, and 
then I left. The last time I saw those 
folks they were together and they 
were smiling. These words are the 
best description I know anywhere of 


Love’ 






married love, and our business now is 
to see what they have to say to us. 

The text describes fifteen ways in 
which love will act, but as you look 
at them more closely they seem to 
group themselves pretty generally un- 
der three heads, and the first is Pa- 
tience. “Love is very patient,” says 
Paul. He names that characteristic 
first and, according to Moffatt’s trans- 
lation, he mentions it again next to 
the last. It is the only quality which 
he names twice. Love is patient, he 
says, very patient. 


= IS A WIFE who felt 
she and her husband needed some help 
in holding their marriage together and 
who went to see her minister. She 
told him how each irritated the other 
and how both flew off the handle at 
every provocation. With a twinkle in 
his eye, he said, “My dear, what you 
need in your home is a menagerie.” 
She did not quite understand what he 
meant but she said, “Well, we have a 
cat and a dog and a canary.” “No,” he 
said, “what you need is two bears.” 
When she began to look a bit in- 


Reading I Corinthians 13:4-7 
changed their lives for better 
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credulous he added, “And their names 
are bear and forbear.” 

You can count on your fingers right 
now the broken homes you know 
which might have been saved from 
failure with a little more patience. 
When tempers flare and things get 
hot, patience will refuse to say the 
harsh things it feels like saying, and 
the fire goes out for lack of fuel. 

It is a false notion that what every 
happy marriage needs is a few good 
knock-down and drag-out squabbles. 
The sweetness of making up can never 
pay for the damage which is done, be- 
cause a word is more than a word, A 
word is a deed. Once spoken, it stamps 
itself upon the mind of the person by 
whom it is spoken, and it sets up a 
barrier between the person against 
whom it is spoken. “Be ye angry,” 
says Paul, “and sin not.” It may not 
be possible not to be angry; but pa- 
tience makes it possible not to allow 
anger to express itself. There is many 
a home intact today because some 
things which were felt were never 
spoken. 


[—— EXPRESSED itself 
in a willingness on the part of each to 
accept the other for what he is. One 
of the most grievous dangers in any 
marriage is the reforming instinct. 
Any bride or groom who sets out to 
make over the other is in for a bad 
time, because human nature has some- 
thing of mule nature in it. Of course 
love is a wonderful thing and it does 
something to us. While we are court- 
ing and engaged and on the honey- 
moon we do not mind too much be- 
ing told that our table manners are 
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faulty and our hair needs combing. 
But after we’ve been married a while 
the “Old Adam” gets back into us, 
and we don’t like to have our toes 
stepped on. We forget all about hav- 
ing said, “Darling, if there’s anything 
about me you don’t like, just tell me 
and I'll change it.” That’s just an- 
other of those sweet nothings that we 
mumble in the moonlight! We resent 
being made over and therefore pa- 
tience is a priceless part of married 
love, the patience that will accept the 
other and put up with his faults. 

It is possible you have heard about 
the 75-year-old gentleman who went 
to his doctor for a physical examina- 
tion. The doctor checked him over 
and said, “My friend, you are in per- 
fect shape. I have never seen a man 
your age in better condition. Can you 
tell me what rules of health you have 
followed, what regimen of exercise 
you have kept?” “Well,” said the 
man, “my wife and I were married 
50 years ago. We agreed that when- 
ever I lost my temper over any fault 
in her or with any of my in- -laws that 
she would keep quiet and not answer 
back. And that whenever she lost her 
temper for a like reason, I w ould take 
a walk. I suppose my good health 
must be due to the fact that for the 
last 50 years I have lived pretty much 
of an outdoor life.” 

“Love is very patient,” says Paul— 
and that is one of the best qualities 
married love can know. 


More THAN THAT, love is 
kind. It is very kind, writes the Apos- 
tle. One of the best definitions of love 
I know says that it is everyday kind- 
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ness. You would think that two peo- 
ple who are married to each other 
would never need to be reminded to 
be kind to each other, and yet it is 
true. The Apostle mentions several 
ways in which married love can re- 
member to express itself in kindness. 

Love, he says, is never rude. It is 
amazing that some husbands can for- 
get themselves so far as to be rude at 
home, and sometimes it seems that a 
man goes out of his way to be ruder 
with his wife than with anybody else. 
Take this business of tone of voice. A 
salesman will speak in a smooth tone 
which is persuasiveness personified, 
and yet when he gets home he shifts 
gears and puts on a voice that would 
drive all customers out of the store in 
less than five minutes. Or take this 
business of interrupting in public. A 
man who would never think of being 
rude to another woman will take his 
wife’s story right out of her mouth 
and go right ahead and tell it. And 
when she gets the floor and starts on 
one of her favorite anecdotes, he does 
nothing to hide the fact that this is the 
fiftieth time he has heard that story 
told. 


te SAY THAT love is never 
rude implies its opposite. The oppo- 
site of rudeness is courtesy, and love 
that is kind remembers to be courte- 
ous. Henry Drummond defined cour- 
tesy as love in little things. 

One of these little things is simple 
good manners. A gentleman has been 
defined as a man who remembers his 
manners when nobody is looking. A 
married gentleman is a husband who 
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remembers his manners when no one 
except his wife is looking. 

Another of these little things is the 
kindness to remember to express ap- 
preciation. Some things we have to do 
as husbands and wives. We have to 
support our familes and keep house. 
That is the first mile. Other things we 
may do. One of these is refusing to 
take little extras for granted and re- 
membering to express appreciation. 
That is the second mile. Any man can 
buy more happiness for his home for 
the same money in the shops along 
the second mile than he can ever get 
in the first mile. 


Axon OF THESE cour- 
tesies Paul mentions specifically. He 
says love is not irritable. He must 
have felt rather strongly about this 
one thing because he mentions it 
again. Writing to the folks in Colos- 
sae he said, “Husbands, love your 
wives, and do not be harsh with 
them.” It is strange that two people 
who live together because they love 
each other need to be reminded not 
to be irritable, yet there are enough of 
us who come to the breakfast table 
every morning with the corners of 
our mouths set at 20 minutes after 
eight to give point to the Apostle’s 
admonition. 

If we would use our company dis- 
position at home and our home dis- 
position with company, we might 
have fewer friends but we would be 
better off; because so much more of 
our time is spent at home. It might be 
news to some of us, but according to 
the Bible it is the duty of love to be 
cheerful. 

Another of these little things which 
kindness calls for is to remember the 
courtesies of romantic love. That fact 
is as up to date as the Reader’s Digest, 
wherein one wife asks, “What Be- 
came of the Man I Married?” “He is 
still around the house,” she said, “but 
he is not the same man at all.” 


W ar THAT WIFE MISSED 
in her husband, Mrs. Houdini found 
in the late magician. Much has been 
written of the happiness which this 
couple found together, and no doubt 
a great deal of it was due to the fact 
that he kept up the courtesies of ro- 
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mance. On one occasion he said to 
her: “Mrs. Houdini, you are a mod- 
ern woman of liberal ideas. You will 
not be angry if I keep a date this eve- 
ning. I expect to meet the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world on the cor- 
ner at 6:30.” That was Mrs. Houdini’s 
cue to dress herself up and keep the 
date. Houdini picked her up with a 
cavalier gallantry and whisked her off 
in a cab to a restaurant. With an air 
of mystery he ordered a private din- 
ing room and a delicious dinner, and 
the waiter never guessed that he was 
serving a man having a date with his 
wife. 

Love is not only patient, says Paul; 
it is kind. 


= ON NOW and no- 
tice that there is another way in 
which married love acts. It is unselfish. 
Love, says Paul, is never selfish. There 
are eight different ways in which the 
Apostle describes the fact. 


“Love knows no jealousy,” he says. 
Jealousy is at bottom a selfishness 
which is so unsure of itself that it de- 
mands more than its share of atten- 
tion. If more of our homes had the 
kind of love which was not jealous 
they would come closer to being lit- 
tle bits o’ heaven. 


“Love makes no parade,” he says, 
“gives itself no airs.” Another trans- 
lation puts it, love is not boastful and 
not arrogant. Boasting and arrogance 
are a kind of selfishness which puts 
the ego on the throne and demands 
that all others bow down in worship- 
ful obeisance. 

Love, says Paul, does not insist on 
having its own way. The Apostle 
comes close home here. Many hus- 
bands consider it a form of weakness 
to give in in a spirit of love. And 
of course the men are not always the 
offenders. Some one asked if a cer- 
tain man had died and left a will, and 
a wag remarked, “Yes, his wife sur- 
vives him.” 


Mooszovzs, love is “never 
resentful.” The most common resent- 
ment in a home is that which is felt 
by a husband against his wife for the 
attention which she must give the 
children. It is childish, of course, but 








so many of us are still children. This 
one word by itself would chang 
many homes from night into day, if 
we could get straight about the fact 
that love is never resentful. 

And love “is always eager to be- 
lieve the best.” O my soul, how many 
of our marriages would be trans- 
formed if we could make this fact a 
part of our love. What a dark and 
dangerous thing suspicion is, and how 
all too ready some of us are to be 
suspicious. When some rumor comes 
back to us, we believe the worst, and 
yet that is not love; for love is “al- 
aways eager to believe the best.” You 
will see how all-important is this fact 
when you know that faith is creative: 
it always tends to produce in another 
what we believe him to be. If you be- 
lieve the worst about your husband, 
your suspicion is an invitation to him 
to be his worst: whereas if you be- 
lieve the best, your confidence is a 
ladder upon which he can climb. If 
you have faith in him, the chances are 
greater that he will prove faithful: if 
you trust him, that he will be trust- 
worthy. And love is “always eager to 
believe the best.” 


S, THEN LOVE is patient 
and kind and unselfish. Paul is not 
speaking specifically of married love, 
but it seems to fit the case pretty well, 
doesn’t it? You are probably wishing 
now that you had more of that kind 
of love and wondering where you can 
get it. 

Well, that brings us right back to 
our religion. Here is a professor in a 
university, an expert in marriage re- 
lations, who puts it this way: “A prac- 
tical religion, lived daily in the home, 
is the best guarantee known for hap- 
piness in marriage.” 

So then let’s try a little experiment. 
Let’s take the name of Christ and read 
it for the word “love” in our text, and 
see what we get. Listen: “Christ is 
very patient, very kind; Christ knows 
no jealousy; Christ makes no parade; 
gives himself no airs, is never rude, 
never selfish, never irritable, never re- 
sentful; Christ is never glad when 
others go wrong, Christ is gladdened 
by goodness, always slow to expose, 
always eager to believe the best, al- 
ways hopeful, always patient.” 

It would appear then that the closer 
we get to Christ in our living the 
closer will we come to happiness in 
our homes. END 
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A Purposeful Church 


“But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people for God’s own posses- 
sion, that ye may show forth the excellencies 
of him who called you out of the darkness into 
his marvellous light: who in times past were 
no people, but now are the people of God....” 
I Peter 2:9 (A.s.v.). 


TT LIFE THAT has no purpose will get nowhere. 


That is a commonplace. It is a tragedy to see a 

young man, perhaps of great gifts and promise, 
who seems to have no goal in life at all and, because he 
has not, drifts aimlessly through the years trying his 
hand first at this, then at that, but sticking at nothing. 
We know well that if he does not pull himself together, 
if he cannot marshal himself around some purpose, he 
will fritter his life away. 

Now such a young man may be energetic enough in 
the pursuit of various goals. But the goals are mutually 
canceling. He has no over-all direction; his life does 
not drive ahead. The trouble is that he has not found 
himself. He does not know who he is, and therefore he 
cannot decide what he is to do or become. 

Just so a church. If it has no purpose it can never 
achieve its destiny. But to have purpose it must know 
what it is, what it is called to be. Now and then one 
sees a church that seems to have no purpose at all— 
save to continue. Its members seem satisfied if the serv- 
ices are held regularly, the budget met, and the appro- 
priate activities provided. They seem to have no reason 
even for attending save that they were brought up to 
do so, feel it to be the proper thing—or because they 
like the preacher. They are, in truth, a church without 
purpose. 


BUT SUCH ECCLESIASTICAL purposelessness may 
exist even where the church is the busiest. Activity and 
purpose are by no means synonyms. Feverish activity 
may be spurred by all sorts of quite worthy—and quite 
temporary—goals. But activity needs a master purpose 
to control it, else it is purposeless activity. If a church 
has no purpose beyond her activities which elevates her 
to the doing of them, her zeal will flag. She will grow 
tired; she will have to be prodded along by fits and 
starts. 

Or, worse, activity will lose its way in a maze of 
church suppers, drives, and worthy causes—which be- 
come to the minds of many ends in themselves. Many 
goals, however worthy, do not add up to purpose. A 
church gains purpose only as she understands clearly 


what she is. That will tell her what she is to do, and 
keep her at the doing of it. 


NOW THE EARLY CHURCH was a purposeful 
Church. But this was not that she was composed of 
naturally purposeful men. On the contrary, until Christ 
found them, many of them had no purpose at all, save 
perhaps to catch fish. They were “in times past no 
people.” Nor were they given purpose by the task that 
was set before them, glorious as that task was. Ulti- 
mately they found purpose because, although little and 
meaningless men, they had found themselves in a call- 
ing to be “the people of God”—the Church. 

The purpose of the Church is to be the Church. 
Quite simply that! The Church is a community of be- 
lievers called of God to be His people and to serve His 
purpose in the world. The Church has no purpose save 
God’s purpose. It is her whole duty to glorify God, to 
set forth before the world in word and deed the re- 
demptive power of the God who, in Christ, has acted 
graciously in her behalf. This is the purpose that gives 
purpose to all that she does. 


THE BIBLE INSISTs that God means to accom- 
plish His will in history through His people. The Old 
Testament tells us that Israel was chosen to be the 
agent of God’s redemption in the world. It also tells us 
that Israel failed hopelessly of that purpose: she was 
not, and could not be, the people in whom God’s rule 
would be glorified. But Israel’s prophets, while indict- 
ing the nation with its failure, never doubted that God’s 
purpose would, in the end of things, triumph. God 
would intervene. He would send His Redeemer who 
would establish His rule and call out a true Israel to 
serve it. A. great, saving turning-point in history was 
awaited. 

It is this, so the New Testament announces, that has 
taken place in Christ. “The kingdom of God is at hand” 
(Mark 1:15); the longed-for turning of history has ar- 
rived—for Messiah has come. True, this was a strange 
Messiah. He had none of the trappings of royalty, but 
“took upon him the form of a servant” (Philippians 
2:7). He suffered and died. But that suffering was the 
redemption of mankind: for He rose again and lives. 
Now the new age of God has triumphed, a saving revo- 
lution has taken place, and men are called to live as 
citizens of that age to corne (Philipians 3:20). It is theirs 
to witness to the Good News of what God has done, 
and to summon men to it (Acts 1:8). And those who 
give ear to this Gospel are the Church, God’s elect peo- 
ple, the true remnant of Israel (Romans 11:5). 


TO BE AND TO DO what God has called us to 
be and do—that is the purpose of the Church. We are 
to live as the subjects of His Kingdom, the servants of a 
redemptive revolution let loose in history. Therefore 
we do not fear, for we ride the wave of the future. It 
is our whole duty now to proclaim this Good News to 
men, and to exhibit before them a pattern of God’s re- 
deemed society. That is no small purpose easily accom- 
plished. Indeed, it is too much for us, and we must con- 
tinuaily beg forgiveness for our egregious failure. But 
it is our purpose—we have no other. 

—JOHN BRIGHT 


































DR. OSCAR L. MILLER, an orthopaedic physi- 
cian of Charlotte, North Carolina, is an active 
layman and elder in the Myers Park Presby- a 
terian Church of that city. He is the member & 
of a godly family—the brother of Dr. A. Hoyt 
Miller, missionary in the Congo; Miss Louise 
Miller, missionary in Korea, and Dr. P. D. 
Miller, pastor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia. Accompanying the 

letter to Mr. Bottoms regarding the ‘Florence 
McWhorter Miller Memorial Fund for Chris- 

tian Education of the Negro Youth of the 
World,” Dr. Miller sent his personal check for 
$1,000 and his pledge for $9,000, establish- 

ing the Memorial Fund of $10,000. 


By Oscar L. Miller, M.D. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ERILY I SAY vnto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, that also which this woman 
hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” (And 
of all great women.) 


This is the story of a mother’s pledge to God—a 
story of the dedication to God of the lives of a family, 
and something of the by-product of her great faith. 


AS THESE PARAGRAPHS are prayerfully and 
hopefully written, it is the springtime of the year. Out- 
side in glorious full bloom is the beautiful and remind- 
ing dogwood—remindful of the weighty and eventful 
Cross which our Lord and the helpful Simon of Cyrene 
struggled beneath, toward the slopes of Golgotha. 
Remindful too of a sunny Sabbath morning in 1890 
and the great spirit of a mother who made an enduring 
pledge that day. 

That spring was 64 years ago. I was but four years 
old, and the Congo Mission of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church was just beginning. A few, braver than 
most of us, had heard in the plaintive, wondering, in- 
viting “roll” of the natives’ drums the centuries’ old 


Memory of a4 Mother 


A son pays tribute to one of the Kingdom’s 
noblewomen—his mother—an account of whose 
labors to rear her ten children should be a thrill- 
ing inspiration to every reader 





call: “Come over Ip us.” Like all things of its 
kind, the mission was initiated simply. There was sacri- 
fice on the part of those Christian pioneers, Natives, un- 
tutored in Christianity, looked on with wonder at the 
simple beginning—the beginning of something which 
through coming years would change their thinking and 
understanding—and ‘ ‘make of them a great people.” e 


AT THIS SAME time 64 years ago, an event I 
now wish to record occurred. The site—Hopewell 
Presbyterian Church in Franklin County, Georgia. 

Into this rural, mission church news of the mission- 
ary undertaking in the Congo had been brought by 
the enlightened, consecrated ministry of the Church. 
Church publications of the period had informed the 
membership of our little church of the date for a 
foreign mission collection to go to the Congo Mission. 
Every church, in “proportion to its means,” was peti- 
tioned to participate and contribute on this special day. 

In a simple farm home near Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church was a young mother, soon to give birth to 
her fourth child. In spite of the fact that she alone 
did the cooking, milking, and housekeeping for a family 
of nine (consisting of her aging father-in-law, five step- 
children, husband, and three small children of her 
own), did the family laundry beside a nearby spring 
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Florence McWhorter Miller 


branch, and worked part-time in the cottonfield, she 
found time to read the Christian Observer and keep 
informed about the broader work of her Church. She 
knew that the foreign mission collection would be taken 
on that spring Sabbath in our little church of about 
25 members. 

This sunny Sabbath morning’s chores were done, the 
little mother had served breakfast for all, dressed chil- 
dren for church, hurriedly garmented herself and was 
ready as the two-horse wagon drew up. She, her hus- 
band, and babies, sat on the spring seat, other children 
on wheat straw in the wagon body behind them. They 
were on their way to church. 


WE CAME INTO the little church yard, greeted 
neighbors standing about, and shortly all went into 
the simple, unpainted, one-room structure to hear the 
message of the hour from the pastor, who came to 
us once a month. The father and mother sat on their 
accustomed second seat—with children spread out in 
front of thera—so unquestioned discipline could obtain. 
There was no musical instrument to accompany the 
song service. Father, an elder, and the only ordained 
officer of the little flock, led the singing of the hymns 
(long meter). He spoke the prayer for the morning 
worship service. This was the day for the special col- 


lection, Congo Foreign Mission—and this collection 
was taken after due remarks by the pastor, There were 
no formal “plates” for the collection of the morning 
offering. The elder passed around his upturned Sunday 
hat. The collection formality was duly observed. How 
much money was contributed, I have never known- 
burt, probably it was less than five dollan 

But the offering and tender of substance was far 
from over in those few moments, as this simple col- 
lection was being taken. God was moving mightily 
in that little church of undecorated interior. Another 
Mary, centuries later, had been counseled by her 
Lord. Into the offering of the morning had gone as 
a gift to the Congo Mission Field, the dedication by a 
young mother of a present—her unborn son. And God 
never forgets what He designs. 


YEARS WENT BY before I learned of this 
silent, intimate contract. For some reason the father 
and elder was not along on a later Sabbath Day. The 
mother’s oldest son was “handling the team” as we 
quietly drove home from morning service, with now 
many more little brothers and sisters in the vehicle. 

The mother spoke: “I have something to say to you, 
my son (he is listening). Before your first brother was 
born I made a contract with my Lord that this son 
would give his life to our Congo Mission Field. 1 now 
charge you to see to it that nothing gets in the way 
of that adventure—and that you aid and abet it all the 
rest of your life, Amen”. Being a child, all I could do 
was to offer to obey. The portent was too deep for my 


understanding. 
wt 


THE YEARS ROLLED BY. We all worked as 
laborers with the friendly Negroes on our little farm 
and attended a few months each year the local coun- 
try schools. As we worked in the cotton fields I often 
reflected on our apparent, comparative poverty, and 
dreamed of material change for the better. Would 
think to myself (and forgetting my mother’s charge): 
“When we grow up (the four brothers) we will dig 
into the clay of these poor fields and make bricks to 
sell to people. We'll buy all the land around us and 
really farm. We'll merchandise on a large scale in 
the nearby town and own its one cotton mill and its 
one bank and build and trade this community into our 
own material empire—but it will take the combined 
strength of all four of us to do this.” (I did not then 
reckon with God.) 

One day, at about age thirteen, [ drove for my 
mother (in the buggy) to a cemetery some eight miles 
away where she would go to pay respects to the 
memory of her own father and mother. On our way 
home (no doubt she was in sad, worshipful reminis- 
cence) I was narrating on the beauty of the corn, 
cotton fields, and the woodlands in midsummer and 
telling her that someday I wanted to buy these lands 








and taught, to supplement the small family income 
to the end that more advanced schooling be available 
to her children. She would not be denied, if educa- 
tion meant fuller and more useful life. Having herself 
































































Hopewell Church, attended by the Miller family. 


and try to make them more beautiful and more pro- 
ductive, and with my brothers’ aid really accomplish 
something and get out of our material poverty. 


MY MOTHER listened patiently, and then 
quietly observed: “Yes, my son, I know about what 
you are thinking and dreaming, but there are other 
plans for you; I have dec licated you to the practice 
of medicine.” I could not undestand then, but felt that 
something inside of my heart was changing—and that 
I must submit to its consequences. 

It was in this way that I came to know that our 
mother had followed the Biblical custom of dedicat- 
ing unborn children to God’s work. There was no 
question in her mind that such contracts were binding. 

Interim years followed. The daily tasks to bring us 
bread from the meager farm lands, and the scuffle to 
find funds for advanced schooling for one child and 
another, all merged from each exacting hour into the 
next. Childhood seems never to have been—at least, 
to the eldest child of an ambitious, brilliant, profound, 
consecrated young mother of ten. Anyone touching 
her life in those days was electrified—even though he 
or she could not understand it or explain it. 


THERE WAS no obstacle which could not be 
hurdled in her trust, faith, and expectations. One 
daughter was matriculated, by mail, into a college, 
simply outfitted for school, and sent to the train six 
miles away, her old trunk strapped with a hemp rope, 
with no funds in hand except for carfare, Tuition to 
come from where? God only knew. But, as always, in 
an unexpected way He came into the “answer to 
prayer” and someone loaned the necessary monies. 

Nothing could deter this little mother. With some 
children grow n and away at school, she “stood teachers’ 
examination,” qualified, ‘and then both kept her house 


reached only the sixth grade in formal schooling, she 


believed there must be something greater and better 
yet to come of education—and demanded it of the so- 
ciety of her period, of and for her children. At the 
end of her own life, she was one of the best educated 


women I have ever acre: 

Again the years roll by. The unborn son the mother 
gave for service as a missionary has had the sacrificial 
schooling, both academic and theological, and the wheel 
is turning. Soon he will be ready to go to the Congo 
mission. Before he was graduated from the seminary, 
however, an event occurred about which I learned many 
years later—an event clearly showing the strength of 
this mother who “would not be denied.” 

The young theologian and the girl he was to marry 
grew up in the same community, attended high school 
together where an adolescent romance ev entually led 
to engagement. She finished her advanced schooling, 
and while waiting for her fiancé to finish his seminary 
work, was teaching in Nacoochee Institute. Our mother, 
now widowed, was matron of the dormitory in the 
same institution. The two were constant companions 
there, and we can believe that “Naomi” was quietly 
schooling “Ruth” for her great future as a mission- 
ary’s wife. 


ONE DAY the girl received a message sug- 
gesting that the engagement might be broken and an- 
other destiny shaped for these two young people. 
“Ruth” confided in “Naomi” and there was conster- 
nation. The mother could not believe God intended 
this pattern to change. She counseled “Ruth” to go 
to her betrothed and reveal again her countenance and 
character. The girl said, “My own pride will not let 
me take such a step. My duty is to stay at my daily 
task and if this cause is lost—it is lost to me.” The 
matron said, “You come to my room at the end of 
our workday; I have a plan that has never failed. We 
will take it to the Lord in prayer.” 

So, in an “upper chamber” two women alternated in 
prayer and entreaty throughout the entire night, pray- 
ing that this beautiful pattern, designed for the Congo 
Mission Field, be not altered by any remote incident. 
A new day broke as their intercessions continued, and 
in that very day came a message from the theological 
student that “all was well” again—their original con- 
tract stood. A mother’s spiritual strength was fully 
shown and rewarded. 

Even though the day was nearing when my brother 
would go into God’s work, it seems I had not yet 
abandoned my own dream ‘of ‘tribal empire.” I was 
still expecting that in some manner the four brothers 
“would arrive” in a material way, in the world. But 
the seminary years were completed, the formal edu- 
cation over, and the dedicated brother had volunteered 
for the Congo Mission Field. He was accounted ac- 
ceptable. God gave him an helpmeet of like mind and 
intent, and the pattern unfolded. 


(See page 44) 
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A dream being realized 


World. 
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That is the way Dr. Batchelor describes the $10,000 
Florence McWhorter Miller Memorial Fund for 
Christian Education of the Negro Youth of the 








By ALEX. R. BATCHELOR 


(To be read after you have read “Memory of a 
Mother,” by Dr. Miller) 


the co-operation of the Boards of World Mis- 

sions and Church Extension, the Rev. Lawrence 
W. Bottoms, assistant secretary of the Division of 
Negro Work, will visit mission fields in Brazil, Por- 
tugal, and Africa. 

Mr. Bottoms will thus become the first American 
Negro in many years from our Church to visit the 
Congo missions, representing the Presbyterian Church 
U.S., at the May, 1955, meeting of the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Belgian Congo. He will 
carry to the people of the Congo the message of an 
opportunity made possible through the Negro Work 
Campaign and the memorial gift to it which is de- 
scribed by Dr. Oscar Miller in his story, “Memory 
of a Mother.” 

It will be Mr. Bottoms’ privilege to announce in the 
Congo that money has been made available for the 
education, in Stillman College at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
of the first Congo Negro who wishes to study in this 
country to become a minister to his people. 

This visit will climax a dream which began, for 
me, five years ago. I then stood in a garage where a 
Daytona Beach newspaper man had assembled a short- 
wave radio sending and receiving outfit. In the Bel- 
gian Congo, one of our missionaries had similar equip- 
ment. At an agreed time each week, these two talked 
to each other. I was now to have the privilege of tak- 
ing part in that conversation. 


. DREAM WILL BE realized next spring. Through 


I SHALL NEVER forget the thrill as the mis- 
sionary told me of the working power of the Gospel 
in Africa, and as I spoke of our hope for Negro Work 
in our Southland. When the interview was over I had 
a strong sense of the oneness of our Gospel mission. 
The need of the people was the same. Christ supplies 
that need with the same Gospel of grace from the same 
Cross of Calvary. 

It was natural, of course, for me to dwell on the 
oneness of the service of our Church for our brothers 
in black. I recalled that Dr. J. McDowell Richards, 


in speaking to the General Assembly, had reminded 
us that God had richly blessed the ministry of our 
Church in the Belgian Congo and would similarly 
bless our Negro Work at home as we met the condi- 
tions. Could we ask for more? 

About that time, there came to the field work of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod one of the finest ministers 
of our Church, the Rev. L. W. Bottoms. First as re- 
gional director of Religious Education and later as 

(See page 44) 


Dr. Michael Testa, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., missionary to Portugal, 
and director of the united missionary effort of his own and the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., greets the Rev. Lawrence W. Bottoms. Mr. 
Bottoms has been invited to visit the Portugal mission on his trip to 
Congo, in the spring of 1955. 











What is the significance of 


the Lord’s Supper? 


Through the sacraments, by 
appeal to the five senses, we 
grasp more vividly the truth 
of God's plan of redemption 


by FELIX B. GEAR 


L. HAS OFTEN BEEN noted 
that the Christian Church is the old- 
est continuing institution in our west- 
ern civilization. Certainly the observ- 
ance of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper today would strike a citizen of 
the Roman Empire of the first Chris- 
tian century as being very much like 
what he had seen taking place in his 
time. 

The fact is that every time we sit 
around the Lord’s table in commun- 
ion we express an unbroken continu- 
ity with the first century. If we should 
begin to wonder about why we are 
doing this kind of thing, what is the 
meaning of it, the first thing we know 
our thoughts have leaped the cen- 
turies and we find ourselves in com- 
pany with an unnumbered host of 
those who have done the very same 
thing since the first century of our 
era. This “unique” practice is still go- 
ing on all over the world, for the same 
reasons and with the same meaning. 

In our Reformed faith, a sacrament 
does not add anything of a different 
sort to what is offered, set forth, or 
promised in the Word of God. This is 
true whether we are thinking of either 
Baptism or the Lord’s Supper. The 
very core of the Gospel is given us in 
Christ as He is shown us in Scripture. 
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The Gospel is the declaration, or proc- 
lamation of the divine promise to us 
through Christ. Forgiveness, salvation, 
eternal life, it really matters little 
what we call its content. It means the 
same thing. 


WHAT THEN, we may ask, 
is the relation of the sacraments espe- 
cially the Lord’s Supper, to the Gos- 
pel message of redemption? The sac- 
raments give us a form of the promise 
already offered us in the Bible. Scrip- 
ture shows us the divine act of re- 
demption, so when it is preached we 
learn the good news by the hearing of 
the ear. That enables us to believe and 
accept God’s gracious promises in 
Christ. But in the sacraments we have 
the same expression of God’s inten- 
tion of love towards us in a more 
lively, a more dramatic, and a more 
emphatic fashion. Actually we can 
apprehend with the use of all of our 
five senses what otherwise faith has 
learned from just one, that of hearing. 
It is extremely important to realize 
that what is really portrayed, or ex- 
hibited is Christ Himself, for we have 
no Good News or Gospel, apart from 
Him. All of God’s promises, every 
single one of them, are centered in 
Him and come to us through Him. 

Calvin saw the importance of this 
truth when he urged his people to 
bring to the aid of faith every one of 


their five senses as a means of making 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
more real. Let us see how this is. We 
hear the words read by the officiating 
minister, often spoken of as the words 
of institution. Without this use of the 
Word of God the sacramental ele- 
ment is not present; no Word no 
sign. Then, we can see the minister 
take the bread in his hands and break 
it; he lifts the cup and passes it to 
others. We can see the elements which 
stand for the body and blood of our 
Lord with our very own eyes. The 
bread and the cup are given to us and 
we can touch them with our hands; 
we can enrich our experience also by 
using the other two senses, smell and 
taste. 

The over-all effect of this is to en- 
able us to believe that as truly as we 
perceive these things—bread and the 
wine—we can be sure that Christ is 
present and that God’s promises to us 
are fulfilled in and through Him. For 
as it has been said, just as the sun 
shines brightest at noontime, so God’s 
love is most gloriously expressed in 
the Lord’s Supper. The thing to re- 
member about it all is that it is not 
what man does here that is important; 
it is what God does. He is acting in 
our behalf, to assure us of His love 
and of our redemption. 


THERE HAVE BEEN many 
controversies about this sacrament, 
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but it is generally believed by all that 
the Lord’s Supper is for the purpose 
of making Christ more real to the 
worshipers. The arguments and divi- 
sions at this point in the sixteenth 
century between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants and within Protestant- 
ism itself, were so heated and bit- 
ter because the issues involved were 
thought to be so significant. Despite 
the differences of opinion, however, 
all parties tried to hold that somehow 
Christ was present in the sacrament. 

Roman Catholics found Him physi- 
cally present by a change in the ele- 
ments according to which they be- 
come the body and blood of our Lord 
at the words of consecration. Luther 
said Christ is physically present “in, 
with and under” the elements used in 
the sacrament. Calvin held that Christ 
being truly human, His body could 
not possibly be present in either of 
the above ways, but that He is really 
present in a spiritual sense due to 
the secret work of the Holy Spirit, 
through faith. Zwingli, the Swiss Re- 
former, wanted to think of Him as 
being present, too, but for him the 
elements represented our Lord’s body 
and blood. 

We still have these different views 
about the way in which our Lord’s 
presence is conceived in communion. 
Our Baptist friends seem to stress the 
sacramental aspect less than some 
other of the non-Catholic Churches 
and probably most Methodists are 
closer to the view of Zwingli than 
those of any other of the Reformers. 
Our Reformed faith has not adhered 
strictly to Calvin’s view, but has kept 
the essence of it in holding that we do 
not partake of the body and blood of 
our Lord in a fleshly way but in a 
spiritual sense through faith. It does 
insist that our Lord is as truly present 
in this sense as the elements are which 
we use for the sacrament. 


OUR SPACE is limited so we 
shall have to mention briefly some of 
the aspects of the Lord’s Supper that 
serve to broaden and deepen its mean- 
ing for us. Frequently it is called the 
Eucharist. This means that as an act 
of worship it is turned towards God; 
it begins with God. What matters 
here is God, what He is, what He has 
done in the past and what He is do- 
ing now ard what He will do at the 
end when He will be “all in all.” We 
adore Him, we give Him thanks for 
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Some Suggestions for Prayer 
“Without faith it is impossible to please him (God). For 
whoever would draw near to God must believe that he exists 
and that he rewards those who seek him.’—Hebrews 11:6. 


“Prayer demands that I pray with my life; that I pray 
with my life behind my prayers.” 


Let us include 
in our praying this month— 


@ THAT WE BE so CoMMiTtTeED to Christ that He may have our all and 
that we may have all the power He has purposed should be mani- 
fest through us who are the Church, His Body. 


@ THAT WITHIN OUR OWN communities, we Christians will stand cour- 
ageously for what we believe to be the will of God in every issue, 
that we stimulate a desire for His will in the minds and hearts of 
others, and that we seek to create an atmosphere in which it will 
be easy for people to be what God wills for them. 


M@ THAT THE CHURCH MEMBERS be aroused to the need for and give 
themselves to a constructive, creative effort to reach all the people 
of our cities with the redeeming Gospel of love. 


@ THAT WE HAVE A GROWING SENSE of our oneness with Christians of 
other races and nations; that God will renew in us a right mind 
and a right spirit that there may be new life and power in His 


Church and unto His glory. 











all His benefits, especially what He 
has done for us in Christ. There is al- 
ways room for joy at the Lord’s 
Table. 

It is also a memorial of the passion 
and death of our Lord. It is much 
more than this, but it certainly is this. 
We remember Jesus who died for us 
at a certain point in time. We are re- 
minded that God took upon Himself 
human form that we might come to 
know and love Him. Jesus said, “Do 
this in remembrance of me”; so we 
do gladly. 

Jesus often spoke of Himself as 
“the Bread of Life”; as the bread that 
comes down from heaven, our “heav- 
enly food.” Often in the early Church 
this sacrament was called the “medi- 
cine of immortality.” That is, we are 
assured of eternal life by God’s re- 
demptive love in Christ and as we 
feed our souls upon Him that life 
comes to us more abundantly. 


THE OTHER ELEMENT we 
should mention is that of communion. 
First it is a “sweet mystical com- 
munion” with our Heavenly Father 
through Christ our Lord. We want to 
feel that He is present and available 
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to us in this act of worship. He is. 
There is also the communion we have 
with all others who are united by 
faith around the Table. Here we 
truly become kindred minds and have 
a sense of ‘togetherness’ that seldom 
comes to us any place else. We first 
open our lives to the unspeakable 
love of God that flows to us at this 
time, but our lives also open to each 
other. We have cast our lot together, 
we have taken our stand by the Cross, 
we are truly one body. As Luther put 
it, we share all that we have with each 
other; we take from others, but we 
also give to others. It becomes a real 
communion of saints. Our love for 
others is part of our response to God’s 
love for us. 

If we do not understand the mean- 
ing of this sacrament, if we try to 
avoid being present when it is admir- 
istered, if it bores us, or if it makes us 
uncomfortable, perhaps it is because 
we have neglected to probe the depths 
of its riches, beauty, and significance. 
Our attitude towards it can be the 
pivotal point in our Christian exveri- 
ence. For it is here that we can have 
our closest fellowship with our Lord 
and all others who love Him. 
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There are some signs of 
encouragement, but still 


too many inferior hymn tunes 


By JOE ED HOLLIS 


Pastor, 


] 


Franklin Presbyterian Church 
Franklin, Ky. 


(= SINGING of hymns 
is a traditional feature in the religious 
training of Protestant church school 
children. The increasing emphasis 
given this activity in recent times, 
however, is not due to tradition alone. 
A growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of music generally to the en- 
richment of human life, and the ef- 
fectiveness of hymns in particular as 
a medium of religious insight and 
spiritual grow th, are two of many fac- 
tors which appear to have play ed ¢ 
part. Martin Luther’s insistance svat 
music as secondary in importance only 
to theology has been vindicated too 
well in the experience of the Church 
and accepted too generally to require 
elaboration here. 

There appears to be less agreement, 
however, with respect to the kind of 
music currently found in Protestant 
church schools, particularly with re- 
spect to hymn tunes. Some observers 
believe that musically undesirable 
hymn tunes of a kind in vogue a 
few years ago, are now losing popu- 
larity, and that there is reason to be 
gratified with present standards in 
church school hy mnody. Others, on 
the contrary, insist that a large ma- 
jority of schools are still using poor 
hymns and poorer hymn tunes. They 
believe that one of the most urgent 
reforms needed in religious —.. 
tion is a thorough overhauling of 
hymnals. 
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characterize the church school 


RECENTLY IT Was the au- 
thor’s privilege to make inquiry, with 
reference to the problem, into con- 
ditions actually existing in church 
schools of our thirteen largest Prot- 
estant denominations. These schools, 
675 in number, were situated in large 
and small, urban and rural locali- 
ties, and in every geographical re- 
gion throughout the United States. 
Through the generous co-operation 
of responsible leaders in these schools, 
the author was able to identify those 
hymn tunes in actual and most fre- 
quent use with children, ages nine, 
ten, and eleven. These hymn tunes 
were evaluated by means of carefully 
devised objective musical standards 
which had been tested previously and 
given large majority approval by a 
group of nationally recognized mu- 
sic educators in our public schools 
and colleges. 

The results showed a great num- 
ber of Protestant church schools to- 
day which are still using hymn tunes 
of doubtful religious and educational 

value. Many belong to that extreme 
type w hich has been aptly described 
as sounding like the “joint effort of 


Pollyanna in collaboration with some 
second-rate jazz artist.” 


ON THE ENCOURAGING side, 
a significant number of church schools 
had achieved outstanding success in 
promoting higher spiritual standards 
of hymnody. It was believed that 
much might be learned from these 
schools which would be helpful to 
others of us in raising our own stand- 
ards. Only brief mention of the most 
significant findings can be made here. 
Perhaps most importantly, it was 
found that certain methods in church 
school music were present almost in- 
variably in those schools using su- 
perior hymn tunes, and significantly 
absent in schools where the use of in- 
ferior hymn tunes predominated. 
While judgments with respect to cause 
and effect can not be based upon 
the mere fact of such association, the 
nature of the problem seems to in- 
dicate sufficient logical relationship 
between the use of superior hymn 
tunes and observed methods to war- 
rant consideration. 
One method was found to be the 
replacing of cheaper, commercial type 
hymnals with authorized hymnals or 


Martin Luther insisted that 
music was second only to theology 
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with Junior and Young People’s hym- 
nals, In this instance, authorized hym- 
nals were defined as those edited by 
responsible denominational authority 
and published under denominational 
auspices. Junior or Youth hymnals 
were defined as those edited for spe- 
cific use with children and young 
people. 

Where authorized hymnals were 
used the use of superior hymn tunes, 
as compared with the use of inferior 
hymn tunes, was seventeen times 
greater. Where Junior or Young Peo- 
ple’s hymnals were used, five times 
greater than for other types of hym- 
nal. The musical excellence of hyirn 
tunes sung by our church school chil- 
dren appeared to be definitely related 
to the type of hymnal used. Hy mnals 
in which the inherent musical worth 
of hymn tunes has been given pre- 
eminent consideration over their com- 
mercial or supposedly popular values, 
would seem basic to any program of 
improvement. 5 


ANOTHER METHOD having 
association with the use of superior 
hymn tunes for children was the 
special training of leaders in worship 
and church music. Here appears to 
be one of the most striking weak- 
nesses in Protestant church schools. 
Fully 75 per cent of those responsible 
for leadership in music and worship 
confessed that they had no special 
training of any kind to fit them for 
such responsibility. In the few in- 
stances where there had been some 
degree of training in general music, 
the use of superior hymn tunes, as 
compared with that of an inferior 
type, was almost three times greater 
than where there had been no train- 
ing of any kind. But in the still fewer 
instances where leaders had some de- 
gree of training in worship or church 
music, the use of superior hymn tunes 
was ten times greater. This suggests 
that an essential step for church 
schools desiring to improve the type 
of hymn tunes sung may be to pro- 
cure, wherever possible, trained lead- 
ership, or where that is not possible, 
to enroll present leaders in lay lead- 
ership courses, many of which offer 
valuable guidance in these fields. 

One phase of trained leadership 
should be mentioned as being more 
crucial, perhaps, than any other. 
When lay leaders in the 675 church 
schools were asked to name those to 
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whom they looked most for inspira- 
tion and guidance in promoting the 
use of better hymn tunes, the person 
most frequently mentioned was the 
pastor. Furthermore, it was significant 
that while even fewer ministers than 
lay workers were found to have any 
training in music, the association of 
the use of superior hymn tunes with 
musically trained pastors was greater 
than with any other one factor 
studied. 

It has been said that the level of 
musical discrimination in our pews 
in not likely to rise much higher than 
the level in our pulpits. Many church 
musicians agree W ith Dr. Andrew W. 
Blackwood in his book, The Fine Art 
of Public Worship, that while the 
minister need not be a musician in the 
technical sense of that term, he should 
have sufficient background and under- 
standing in music to command the 
respect of those who have more. 


IN CLOSING, a brief statisti- 
cal summary of the types of hymn 
tunes in actual use by church schools 
may help to throw light on the con- 
troversial question of relative popu- 
lar appeal. Eight hundred sixty-seven 
different hymn tunes were found to 
be in most frequent use. Of this num- 
ber, only 149, or slightly more than 
17 per cent, were definitely superior; 
254, Or some 28 per cent, were of 
indifferent quality, i.e., neither good 
enoug to rate superior nor bad enough 
to rate inferior, while 464, or more 
than one half, were definitely in- 
ferior. 

At first glance these statistics are 
discouraging. One could wish that 
the total number of inferior type 
hymn tunes were less, and that the 
total number of superior ones were 
more. However, if superior hymn 
tunes, even though greatly outnum- 
bered, were found to have a propor- 
tionately greater use than inferior 


ones, the picture would be somew hat 
more encouraging. Such, in this in- 
stance, was actually the case. Of the 
total number of mentionings for all 
types of hymn tunes, mediocre hymn 
tunes received approximately tive 
mentionings per hymn tune, inferior 
hymn tunes seven, and superior hymn 
tunes approximately nine mentionings 
per tune. Thus, in spite of the prob- 
ability that inferior hymn tunes far 
outnumber superior ones in the aver- 
age hymnal, the superior type ap- 
pears to have a proportionately larger 
use and, in that respect, a greater 
popularity than the inferior type. 


FURTHERMORE, when lead- 
ing music educators were asked to 
name outstanding examples of a su- 
perior hymn tune, the one mentioned 
most frequently was the Crusader’s 
Hymn, “Fairest Lord Jesus.” When 
the total mentionings for each of 
the 867 hymn tunes in most frequent 
use in the church schools studied 
were compared, it was found that this 
same hymn, “Fairest Lord Jesus,” led 
all other hymn tunes in popularity. 

These suggestions of the potential 
appeal of superior hymn tunes should 
be encouraging to those of us who are 
inclined to ask despairingly, “Why 
are the cheap hymn tunes so popu- 
lar?” Perhaps they aren’t really. Per- 
haps a more fruitful inquiry would 
be not, Why are they so popular? 
but, Why are they so familiar? When 
leaders were asked w hy certain hymns 
were used more frequently than others 
in their particular schools, the an- 
swers that led all others were those 
that said in effect “. . . because they 
are the only hymns that are familiar 
to us” or “... because we don’t know 
any other.” It is possible that our 
churches and church schools sing 
what they do because they have had 
no real incentive or opportunity to 
sing anything better? END 
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Sebastiao Rodrigues, evangelist responsible for eastern part of Central Goias field. Plane has been “put to pasture.” 
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Aerial itineration 


ot the “buzzings” of a 
Brazil missionary in 
his overloaded plane 


iy WAS MIDAFTERNOON 
when I landed at the airstrip at Ceres, 
the county seat of the huge govern- 
ment agricultural colony in central 
Goias. Midafternoon is the hottest 
time of the day, the sun glares down 
on the red dust and sends heat waves 
shimmering across the runway. Even 
the little strip of cloth used for a 
windsock hung limp—too overcome 
with the heat to indicate wind direc- 
tion. 
So I stopped the engine, got out of 
the plane and sat down under the 
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shadow of the wing to wait for 
Reichardt to come: I had “buzzed” the 
Mission home and seen Elizabeth as 
she recognized the plane and waved, 
so I knew that Reichardt would be 
along directly. The fellow who tends 
the landing strip came over to say 
hello and to invite me over to his little 
hut for the inevitable coffee. I took 
along a handful of candy for the passel 


By JOHN G. VISER 


Missionary to West Brazil 


of children that played around the 
house—he said that most of them were 
his. 

When Reichardt arrived, we de- 
cided to delay our take-off until early 
the next morning (Sunday), which 
would give him time to attend to 
some last minute duties in connection 
with the church in the town and the 
twenty outpost Sunday schools. We 
also decided to take the folding organ 
with us, even though it took up the 
entire baggage compartment of the 
plane. We knew it would be a treat 
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for the people at the various preach- 
ing points and mission stations to hear 
the organ. Adolfo Potenciano, one of 
the evangelists, was to go with us. 


FINDING CRIXAS (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Cree-SHAZ’’) Sunday 
morning took us about fifteen minutes 
more time than usual because all the 
maps I have of that particular area are 
in error. I found out how overloaded 
the plane was when we landed on the 
airstrip about two miles from town. 
Because of the shortness of the strip I 
landed tail low, the tail wheel banged 
a rock and bent the springs. We 
were flying heavy, with every space 
crammed with tracts, Bibles, and bag- 
gage. It wasn’t long before some of 
the church people from town came to 
help us with the baggage and organ, 
Jose Silverio among them. He’s the 
voung evangelist there, a graduate of 
our Bible Institute in Patrocinio. 

We came into the sleepy little town 
like a safari, with the organ swinging 
from straps attached to a long pole. 
We were greeted all along the way 
by various friends. After lunch we 
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Brazil has never had a Livingstone. But there is no 
degree to lost-ness. The Brazilian is no less lost nor 
more lost than the African when they are both with- 


out Christ. 


visited around a bit and made our 
plans for a stay of three days in that 
part of the field. It was decided that 
Jose, Reichardt, and I would go over 
to the fazenda, where some believ- 
ers live, to have an evening service. 
Adolfo would stay in Crixas and hold 
a service there. Besides the commun- 
ion service in the home of one of the 
believers, we held a public meeting in 
the square, using our kerosene “magic 
lantern” to show some _filmstrips, 
which are a great attraction. There 
must have been a hundred people who 
gathered to see the Gospel and hear it 
explained. 


THE NEXT DAY we divided 
our forces, leaving Adolfo in Crixas, 
the rest of us heading on horseback 


for a fazenda some leagues away. 
Reichardt, Jose, one of the Christians, 
and I made up the troop. It was a 
three-hour trip, and I, not too well ac- 
customed to the saddle, developed a 
fine set of sores on that portion of my 
anatomy which rode upon the saddle. 
On the way, we were surprised by a 
large snake which slithered across the 
trail. It was about a yard long, a tan 
color, with a large triangular head, 
and reminded me of the North Amer- 
ican copperhead. Manoel, our lead 
man, dismounted, threw a rock at the 
reptile—and missed it. So we passed 
on, crossing streams, going through 
the forests of the lowlands and the 
rocky uplands to our destination. 
That night we had a preaching serv- 
ice. The word had gone out ahead of 


The two babies in their mothers’ arms were baptized in a little service on a small fazenda near Crixas. 











Taking advantage of the large crowd that gathered to see the plane inaugurate the airstrip, Sebastiao Rodrigues (dark coat, right arm 








us, so there was a fine group present. 
The next morning we saddled up for 
the return trip, going by way of the 
farm of one of our Christian friends, 
who had requested that we baptize 
two of the children in the families 
who lived there. We got back to 
Crixas, weary after the joggling trot 
of the horses and the heat of the 
Goias sun. Jose’s wife, also a Bible In- 
stitute graduate, had a good meal 
ready for us ... and we were ready 
for it! The nice bath and swim in the 
stream which runs by the town set us 
up for the night service. It was my 
turn to preach this time, and the 
house was crowded .. . standing room 
only. 

Again we set up the lantern and 
screen in the square, after the preach- 
ing service in the home, to show more 
films. The little town is practically 
without any other religious contact: 
the priest comes only about once a 
vear. Our work and message are very 
well received there, as shown by the 
crowds which attend whatever type 
of service we use. The foundations 
have been laid for a fine church build- 
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upraised) held a preaching service. 


ing, ard there is a lot of interest on 
the part of the people and the officials 
of the town to see the work progress. 
It is an old town, over a hundred 
years old, which was founded and 
progressed rapidly during the time of 
slavery because of the productive gold 
deposits. Most of the workings have 
given out, but there is still gold to be 
found, mostly by panning in the river 
bed. 


WE TOOK OFF the next 
morning for Uruacu, where we had a 
deposit of aviation gas. There, too, 
there is an evangelical church and a 
primary school under the capable lead- 
ership of Waldemar Rose and _ his 
wife. We had lunch with Waldemar, 
then left for Niquelandia, over in 
the eastern part of Reichardt’s field. 
There are several Christian families 
living in that town, but for lack of 
evangelists and teachers, the work 
there goes slowly. Niquelandia gets 
its name from the rich deposits of 
nickel found close to the town. It is 
in the middle of a region which is 
rich in minerals. Gold, silver, dia- 


monds, manganese, molybdenum, 
mica, cobalt, and crystal are to be 
found in quantities sufficient for com- 
mercial development, but because of 
the lack of roads and communications, 
these resources have been scarcely 
touched. We believe, however, that 
the town will soon begin to grow as 
the means are opened up for the de- 
velopment of the minerals. Now it is 
the rendezvous of miners, prospectors, 
and buyers of gold, diamonds, and 
crystal. 

It gives the appearance of a drowsy, 
half-dead place, but things can and do 
happen there that are sufficient to re- 
mind one that life exists in a raw 
state. Recently, a terrible murder 
took place. Two men from the rich- 
est family in town murdered a man in 
cold blood because he had threatened 
them in regard to his being jailed for 
some minor offense against them. The 
man was shackled and being led along 
by two guards—they shot him in the 
back. The murderers (they’re rich, 
you see) were not jailed, and it is 
doubtful that they will be tried. Yet 
there was a large (See page 47) 
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E, GERLY WE PEERED 


through the porthole of our cabin as 
soon as we awoke on that July Sun- 
day. The sight that met our eyes was 
a lov ely blue river and anchored ships, 
with green hills beyond them on the 
other side. So this was Portugal! We 
could hardly wait to dress before hur- 
rying to starboard, and there, spread 
out before us, up and down the bank 
of the Tagus, as far as we could see, 
was Lisbon—great docks and large 
buildings and church steeples and 
banks of houses climbing the hills, 
and the great old castle of St. George 
crowning the city to the right. 

A little later as we were warped 
into our place alongside the pier we 
searched the figures of the few upon 
the dock and decided that maybe 
there were two who were interested 
in us. Then, unable to wait longer, 
across the narrowing strip of water I 
shouted to the one we judged to be 
our host, “Mr. Meyer?” And to our 
great relief he called back, “Yes! Is 
that Dr. Sprunt?” Hardly had the 
gangplank been lowered from the 
“Flying Clipper’s” deck but what we 
were stepping ashore in Europe, and 
grasping the hands of two brothers-in- 
Christ whom we had never seen be- 
fore, the Reverend Gerson A. Meyer, 
of the Portugal Mission, and Mr. 
Acacio Tavares, a Presbyterian taxi 
driver, who was to be our efficient 
chauffeur for the day. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
of the Mission is the Reverend Mi- 
chael P. Testa (“Secretario Execu- 
tivo, Junta Presbiteriana de Cooper- 
acacao Em Portugal,” if you please!) 
who, in response to a fine letter from 
Dr. Darby Fulton about us, had writ- 
ten us a most gracious letter explain- 
ing that he and his family would be at 
a conference in Switzerland, but that 
he hoped Mr. Meyer would be able to 
meet us. No one could have been more 
helpful and untiring in his hospitality 
during the long day we were there 
than was Mr. Meyer. 

After exchanging greetings, we 
were off, not to reappear at the ship 
until sailing time that ev ening. All the 
sights of the streets were strange and 
intriguing to us Americans and it was 
just plain good to be ashore again, 
though the land did have an uncom- 
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(A vignette from the trip of Dr. 
James Sprunt of Raleigh and Dr. E. D. 
Witherspoon of Wilmington, to the 
Middle East in the summer of 1953) 


A day in Lisbon 


Work in Portugal still small, 
but alert and enthusiastic 











fortable way of rising and falling for 
me most of the day! First we drove to 
the Praca de Comercio, one of the 
great squares of the city, then through 
extremely narrow, tortuous streets 
winding up toward the Castle of St. 
George. We were riding in a small 
German car, but small as it was, it 
could just squeeze through some of 
the streets in this oldest section of the 
city, with but inches to spare on either 
side. Pedestrians would have to step 
back into doorways of the tiny shops 
that lined the street. Crowded and 
narrow though the streets were, they 
had a fascination and beauty all their 
own, with the bright red geranium 
pots hung out of all the windows of 
each floor and the varicolored vege- 
tables in the windowsills of the shops. 


THE CASTLE Is, in a sense, 
the heart and the cradle of Lisbon, for 
it was there that the primitive city 
stood which, both fortress and citadel, 
was successively Iberian, Ligurian, 
Celtic, Phoenician, Carthaginian, Ro- 
man, Gothic, and Arabic, till the first 
king of Portugal conquered it from 
the Moors in 1147 A.D. Ruined by the 
earthquake of 1755, there remains of 
the ancient castle only the central 


fort, the Casteljo. From the parapet 
we had a most magnificent panoramic 
view of the city. To the left was its 
splendid harbor, the Tagus being so 
broad at Lisbon as to provide shelter 
in its estuary for all the combined 
fleets of the world. Then the vast city 
of 800,000 souls spread out from its 
23 miles of docks back over its seven 
hills to the north. It was a good place 
to get an idea of the general plan of 
the city. I was interested there, too, to 
see some storks, apparently very tame. 

Then we rode out along the drive 
near the river to the western suburb 
known as Carcavelos, a very lovely 
residential community, bordered by 
river and ocean. The object of our 
quest was the Chalet Louise, the semi- 
nary and training school in one, which 
is the heart of our Portugal Mission, 
for it is here that the ministers and 
directors of Christian education are 
being prepared. Upon these ministers 
and workers the ultimate success of 
our venture for Christ in Portugal de- 
pends. 

Under Mr. Meyer’s enthusiastic 
guidance we saw every nook of the 
building. There were no_ students 
there, some being away on vacation 
and others busy with Sunday assign- 
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ments, but everywhere—in classrooms, 
dormitory rooms, kitchen, and li- 
brary were order and cleanliness and 
attractiveness. There are about fifteen 
students during the regular term. Mr. 
Meyer is one of the faculty of five or 
six, and also serves as an interim pas- 
tor of one of the Lisbon churches. He 
and his charming wife are the only 
“foreign” missionaries of the Brazilian 
Presbyterian Church, which is itself 
the child of the Presbyterian Churches 
U.S. and U.S.A. It was our pleasure, 
next, to see the Meyer’s home nearby 
and to meet Mrs. Meyer and their 
friendly, well-trained children. 


AS If was then approach- 
ing church time and the First Church 
was a long way off downtown, back 
we went along the road we'd come, 
though everyone else in town seemed 
rather to be heading our way, toward 
the beach. The Portuguese seemed to 
be great picnickers and all day we saw 
them out in the open, at the beach, on 
the roads, sitting or lying beside it 
anywhere, so long as it was away 
from town. There was certainly no 
convergence upon the many Roman 
Catholic churches in the city. Mr. 
Meyer informed us that for most of 
Portugal’s 99 per cent Roman Catho- 
lic population, their churches are 
sterile and meaningless, used chiefly 
as places for baptisms, weddings, and 
funerals. We found it quite the re- 
verse with the First Presbyterian 
Church. The building was filled with 
worshipers and there was a reverence 
and expectancy which was evident in 
any language. The service was led and 
the sermon preached by the pastor, 
Dr. Conceicao, the first moderator 
of the newly-established Presbyterian 
Church of Portugal. Although we 
could understand only a word here 
and there of his message it was evi- 
dently a good one for the people lis- 
tened well. We joined in the hymns 
as heartily as possible, carrying the 
familiar tunes with the unfamiliar 
words. It was a memorable experi- 
ence, and we felt our oneness in 
Christ with these people with whom 
we could not converse. 

The congregation of the* First 
Church worships in an inadequate 
and unattractive building, but not be- 
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A DAY IN LISBON 





cause they are content therewith. 
They have the funds, the plans, the 
desire to build anew, but are con- 
tinually frustrated and delayed by the 
deliberate failure of the Roman Catho- 
lic civil authorities to grant permis- 
sion for them to rebuild. The other 
congregations are likewise carrying 
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THE LAMB 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead, 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 


Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little lamb, I'll tell thee; 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee. 

He is called by thy name, 

For he calls Himself a Lamb:— 

He is meek and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 


—William Blake 





on under great restrictions that try 
their souls. Although Romanist oppo- 
sition is not so stringent as in Spain— 
nevertheless, in a multitude of little 
ways, life is made as miserable as pos- 
sible for our Presbyterian beachhead 
force in Portugal. 

AFTER A DELIGHTFUL TOUR 
into the countryside north of Lisbon 
we had lunch in the village of Sintra, 
saw its famous crag-crowned castle, 
Palace Pena, rode back along the 
ocean coast through beautiful Es- 
toril, the Monte Carlo of Portugal, 
past the spectacular Boca do Inferno 
(mouth of Hell), an ocean-made rock 
formation, and on down to Carcave- 


los again. It was all beautiful and fas- 
cinating to us, but tempered by the 
frights suffered now and again by the 
speed of our car on the narrow roads. 
Temple Fielding in his “Travel Guide 
to Europe” says, “The Portuguese 
taxi driver is the wildest man who 
ever held the wheel of an automobile. 
You will die a thousand deaths on a 
20-cent ride.” Considering that fact, 
we survived a ride of 60 to 70 miles 
only by virtue of the fact that our 
driver was a good Presbyterian. 

Upon our return to Carcavelos we 
enjoyed some refreshments at the 
hands of Mr. Meyer’s gracious wife 
and then went back to the city to see 
the Second and Third Presbyterian 
Churches. The Second Church looks 
more like a church than any, and has 
the best equipment. There was a 
group of young people in the base- 
ment practicing a play to present that 
evening, and Dr. Witherspoon and I 
felt very much at home with them. 
The Third Church has a worshipful 
sanctuary which is concealed behind 
the facades of two adjoining resi- 
dences. One would hardly suspect that 
there was a church there, which is 
precisely what the Romanists desire. 


DESPITE THE FACT, however, 
of governmental and ecclesiastical op- 
position and restriction, the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Portugal is blessed of 
God, and is going forward in its mis- 
sion to bring the Gospel of an all- 
sufficient Saviour to a land steeped in 
superstition, with a priest-ridden and 
inadequate religion. 

One of the heartening facts about 
our work in Portugal is that despite 
its smallness (membership approxi- 
mately 1600) it is vigorous, alive, 
alert, and enthusiastic. Many of its 
members are young adults and its out- 
look is that of the fresh exuberance of 
youth. They were all looking forward 
with eagerness to the arrival of the 
Mezas from the United States and to 
going forward with them for Christ. 

As we sailed down the Tagus in the 
twilight of that memorable Sunday, 
past the ancient monuments of the 
great city, with its castellated hills sil- 
houetted by the glow of the last steps 
of day, we thanked God for the gal- 
lant courage of the leaders and mem- 
bers of our valiant Church in Portu- 
gal, and felt in our hearts that their 
presence there was the promise of a 
new day of triumph of the Gospel of 
Christ. END 
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Aided underground movement 
during Nazi occupation, today studies 


world status of women. 


Meet Madeline Barot 





By CLAIRE RANDALL 


Board of World Missions 


an THROUGH the 
streets of Paris after its liberation dur- 
ing World War II, G.I.s who chanced 
to look up at a certain second-story 
window saw Old Glory waving there. 
It mattered little whether it had the 
right number of stars or stripes, for 
its message of welcome and friendship 
could not be mistaken. All night a 
group of happy women had worked 
on it, cutting stars from their under- 
wear and stripes from their dresses, 
even though years of war had sorely 
depleted their wardrobes. Among 
those women who now waved eagerly 
to the troops in the street was Made- 
line Barot, a young woman who had 
spent most of the war years in and 
out of concentration camps. 

Madeline Barot did not go to a con- 
centration camp for political reasons 
but because she was a Christian. After 
Germany overran France, Mlle. Barot 
became a moving spirit in what she 
describes as the “spiritual resistance.” 
Already she had helped to found the 
well-known French youth movement, 
Cimade, which was organized in 1939 
to meet emergencies and particularly 
to care for refugees. Soon after they 
invaded France, the German troops 
began to round up Jews, both refugees 
and French, and to herd them into 
concentration camps. This action was 
of deep concern to the Protestants of 
France and soon many of them were 
planning how they might take action. 


SOME OF THE YOUNG peo- 
ple decided that they would deliber- 
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Madeline Barot of France, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Church of the World Council of 
Churches. 


ately allow themselves to be arrested 
so that they might live in the concen- 
tration camps and minister to the 
Jews. In a town. which was near one 
of these camps, they nailed a poster 
to the church door announcing for 
all to see that they could not accept 
the racial discrimination which was 
being imposed. Boldly they signed 
their names. The first name was that 
of Mlle. Barot and shortly she was 
arrested and thrown into a concentra- 
tion camp. Looking back now she ad- 
mits that “it was dangerous to play 
like that with the Germans” for they 
ran the risk of the gas chamber or of 
being sent to Germany. However, 
there were not sufficient troops to 
adequately guard the camp so some of 
the refugees were able to dig a tunnel 
to the outside and Mlle. Barot and 
others came and went at will. 

In due time they decided that it was 
not enough simply to try to raise the 
morale of the people in the camps. It 


became evident that their greatest 
contribution would be to save the 
children of the hundreds of people 
who were being put to death in the 
gas chamber. They carefully worked 
out an organization which, operating 
both inside and outside the concentra- 
tion camps, was able to take children 
out of the camps and hide them in 
Christian homes. Some were sent to 
Spain and Switzerland, carefully shep- 
herded past the border guards and 
watch dogs. Some of the leaders of 
these groups were captured and at 
least one died on Mount Blanc when 
he lost his way crossing the Alps. 


ALWAYS IN THE MIDst of 
these activities was Madeline Barot. 
But there came a day when her coun- 
try was again free and she helped sew 
\ flag of welcome. No longer is there 
the challenge and danger of an occu- 
pied nation, but a new kind of chal- 
lenge now occupies the energies and 
keen mind of this French woman. To- 
day Mile. Barot is the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission on the Life 
and Work of Women in the Church 
of the World Council of Churches. 

“This is a study Commission to 
launch ideas rather than to act,” says 
Mile. Barot. “It is very hard for 
American women to understand that, 
for they believe that people must do 
something.” 

Actually Mile. Barot does do a great 
deal, for, besides shuttling back and 
forth between the World Council 
offices in New York and Geneva, 
Switzerland, she travels a great deal in 
other parts of the world, establishing 
contacts between Christian women of 
different nations and studying their 
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MADELINE BAROT 


relationship to the Church wherever 
she goes. This is one big part of her 
job. The other part is to make 
Churches over the world think again 
of the place of women in Church and 
society. 


SHE FIRMLY BELIEVES that 
the Christian community has to speak 
to the secular community on this sub- 
ject as well as others. At present the 
Church is a bit bewildered and does 
not know quite what to say on this 
matter. It is the business of the Com- 
mission of which she is secretary to 
help them find out what they should 
be saying. 

“It is not a matter of deciding 
whether women should be elders,” 
says Mile. Barot. “It goes much deeper 
than that. Where men and women 
are concerned what is equality? It’s 
not identity! What does the Bible say 
on the subject and what does it mean 
in the twentieth century? What can 
the Church say to protect the family 
and woman?” 

In quite different ways this problem 
is more burning in Russia and in the 
United States than any other parts of 
the world, Mlle. Barot feels. In Rus- 
sia identity with men is imposed upon 
women, as they are forced to enter 
into much of the same labor and 
standards as men. In the United States 
there is more a problem of the feminis- 
tic approach. 


MLLE. BAROT feels that the 
Church must find new ways of serv- 
ice for women and in so doing be- 
come itself more effective. With 
greater education and more freedom 
women have today new gifts and 
abilities to offer the Church. She be- 
lieves they are not as good at sewing 
and making cookies as they once were, 
but these are the ways in which the 
Church still uses women all too often. 
In Europe women spend too much 
time in bazaars, says Mlle. Barot, when 
their witness might be more effective 
if they should join the Red Cross or 
other such organization with the defi- 
nite purpose of bearing their witness 
as Christians. In the Church itself, if 
it is to attract people, there must be 
created a warm fellowship, and it is 
largely up to women to do this. There 
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are still many answers to be found, 
but she believes firmly that new abili- 
ties call for new ways of using these 
abilities. 

Within the past few months Mile. 
Barot has returned from an extensive 
tour of Africa. The thing that struck 
her most there was the illiteracy of 
the women. At least 95% of the 
women of that great continent are 
illiterate. She is firmly convinced that 
mission schools, which in many cases 
teach only boys, should do more for 
girls. Christian boys who want to es- 
tablish Christian homes find it difficult 
to find a wife who can be a true 
partner. 

In Africa, Communist groups for 
women are springing up. Christian 
women must have education in order 
to be able to give leadership in the 
right direction, She believes it matters 
very much for the future what op- 
portunities women are given in Africa 
today. 


AS SHE TRAVELS about Mlle. 
Barot has opportunity to see the 
Church at work in many places, par- 
ticularly in Europe. The Church in 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and other Communist dominated 


countries of Europe is very much alive 
today. In these countries the Church 
must fight for its life, which perhaps 
accounts for some of its strength. 
Mile. Barot believes that Christians in 
America should have confidence in 
their fellow Christians in such coun- 
tries. They are trying to be faithful 
under great handicaps. Sometimes peo- 
ple in America are prone to criticize 
the activities of some of the leaders 
of these Churches. 

“It is better to pray for them than 
to criticize them,” says Mlle. Barot. 
“If the future shows that we were too 
confident it will do no more harm 
than to be too critical.” 

Mile. Barot is having an oppor- 
tunity to study the women in the 
Church in the United States as she 
has traveled about prior to the meet- 
ing of the World Council in Evans- 
ton. At Montreat during the Women’s 
Training School she had opportunity 
to see the women of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., in action. Things she 
has learned here will be added to those 
things which she has seen in Africa, 
in Europe, and other parts of the 
world as she seeks to lead in an un- 
derstanding of the life and work of 
women in the Church. END 








In memory of the late Miss Emma Dean, long-time employee of the General Council, 
co-workers present picture to Pioneer Department of Gordon Street Church, Atlanta, 
where she was active for 29 years. Council's executive secretary, Dr. Patton, is at left. 
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Elke made them see 
exams aren’t so bad! 


Seldom have ATS students 
been so impressed as by 
this from-the-heart talk 


By ELKE WIEBERS 


German Student attending A.T.S. 


“Exams have begun again and | 
know that we were all very much 
concerned about ourselves this morn- 
ing. And yet, instead of talking about 
ourselves, I want to tell you some- 
thing this morning about young peo- 
ple who would love to take examina- 
tions if they only were allowed to 
write what they are thinking, if they 
only would be free to say their own 
opinion and not the opinion forced 
upon them by a dictatorial power. 
And remembering those young people 
this morning will make us thankful 
for the privilege to live in a demo- 
cratic country and will let us go with 
another joyful spirit into the class- 
rooms. Let our examinations be a wit- 
ness for Christ, as the faithfulness 
of young people in suffering is a wit- 
ness for Christ. 

“I am going now to tell you some- 
thing about one part of the youth 
in Germany, which experienced the 
truth of Jesus’ prophetic word: ‘You 
will be hated by everybody because 
of my name.’ To us all the message is 
given to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to a world in which people and 
nations, systems and ideologies are at 
war with each other. The Gospel 
never is a party, people either obey 
or disobey it. The message of Jesus 
Christ has nothing to do with ‘East’ 
or ‘West.’ It challenges to penitence 
and gives salvation to everybody. The 
Church must always fight. Forms and 
methods of this struggle may change 
and differ and are appointed by her 
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Just before exam time at 
Assembly’s Training School 
last spring, Elke Wiebers 
was speaker at morning 
chapel. Native of Germany, 
studying in the Richmond 
school on a DCE Associa- 
tion scholarship, Elke made 
a great impression on her 
fellow students with the 
sincerity and drama of her 
message. SURVEY is proud 
to print it here. 











enemies. But, as one of the leading 
Protestant ministers in Germany, 
Martin Niemoller, says: “There is 
something that never changes and 
never ought to change, that is the 
response, the confident witness of 
the Church in suffering, the witness 
of mercy and truth, which has come 
through Christ.’ 


“AND WHEN I TELL YOU 
something about the witness of the 
young people in the Eastern Zone 
of Germany, then I don’t want to 
stress their specific situation and to 
emphasize special herioc characters, 
but I want the witness itself to speak 
to you and perhaps become a means 
of the Holy Spirit to persuade, to ef- 
fect penitence and faith, and to pro- 
claim the victory of God which gives 
peace and renewal in all suffering. 

“T have not been in the Eastern 
Zone of Germany, but I have lived 
together with students from the East- 
ern Zone and I have read reports and 
letters from people of the Eastern 


Zone. And because we are one peo- 
ple in spite of the iron curtain, we 
in the Western Zone of Germany suf- 
fer the suffering of our brothers from 
the Eastern Zone in compassion. 

“What kind of youth is it, which 
we call the congregation of the young 
people? It is the youth which the 
government under Hitler strove to 
estrange from the Gospel and the 
Church. It is this youth, which asks 
for the Gospel, which is hearing, ex- 
amining, making research, singing, 
and praying. 

“A student pastor who was arrested 
before the revolt in the Eastern Zone 
on June 17, 1953, wrote in a letter: 
‘For many students the faith has 
changed from a theory to a practical 
present by which you really can live.’ 

“Many meetings of the Christian 
youth are forbidden and hindered and 
the young boys and girls must have 
courage to wear the little globe with 
the cross as a token that they belong 
to Jesus Christ who alone is their 
Lord. 

“The same joy and freedom in 
Jesus Christ, which the fourteen- 
to eighteen-year-old boys and girls 
prove, you can experience also in 
the evangelical student congregations. 
Two, three, and four hundred stu- 
dents assemble in the student and 
university towns around the living 
Word of God in Sunday morning 
worship and Bible work. One student 
from Halle, a town in the Fastern 
Zone, wrote: 


After the semester has begun, the 
congregation hall of the Cathedral 
was not large enough. The narrow en- 
trance and the endless stream of stu- 
dents always retarded the beginning 
of our Bible lessons. The Gospel is a 
power, for which we are grateful to 
the eternal and merciful God. 


“And this student gives us an ex- 
ample in telling one event. Young 
boys influenced by the Communist 
ideology, asked each other whether 
they should send convinced material- 
ists to the meetings of the Christian 
boys and girls or not, to try to effect 
ideologically. But one of the boys 
said from his own experience: “That 
is dangerous, they will come back 
as Christians.’ 

“The witness and confession of 
these young Christian people also ex- 
presses itself concretely in helping 
each other in their physical and spir- 
itual needs and (See page 46) 
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World Presbyterian Alliance 


Holds Important Meeting 





Dr. John A. Mackay, center, newly elected president of the Presbyterian World Alliance, 
confers with Dr. Marcel Pradevand, general secretary, and Dr. Josef L. Hromadka, 
vice-president. 


PRINCETON, N. J.— 1 he General 
Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance went on'record as favoring 
the ordination of women to the min- 
istry, during its meeting on Princeton 
Theological Seminary Campus. 

The first vote taken on the mo- 
tion, which was made by the Very 
Rev. Principal J. Stanley Glen, of 
Knox College, Toronto (Presbyterian 
Church of Canada), was by show of 
hands, and registered 62 in favor and 
58 opposed to the motion. A stand- 
ing vote followed, in which the count 
was 66 in favor and 65 against. 

A protracted discussion preceded 
the vote. The question of ordination 
of women was raised in connection 
with a report of the council’s study 
section on the various ministries of 
the Church, presented by Dr. Paul 
Calvin Payne, of Philadelphia, general 
secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. A paragraph in the re- 
port, which will not be modified by 
the action on the motion, called for 
restudy of the status of women in the 
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Church. “Many of us feel strongly,” 
the report said, “that all fields of 
Christian service should be open to 
all members without distinction as to 
sex so that the best talent wherever 
found can be fully utilized.” 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, American 
Secretary of the Alliance, explained 
before the vote was taken that the 
vote would be “just a statement of at- 
titude and belief” and that the alli- 
ance could not obligate any of its 
member Churches by the action. 


DR. HARRISON RAY ANDER- 
SON, pastor of Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, heads a committee 
seeking $100,000 for restoration and 
beginning of a fund for maintenance 
of the Calvin Auditorium (Knox 
Chapel), Geneva, Switzerland, as an 
international memorial for the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed family of 
Churches throughout the world. Dr. 
James I. McCord, Austin Theological 
Seminary, represents Southern Pres- 
byterians on this Restoration Com- 
mittee. 


Officials of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance propose to create in the Cal- 
vin Auditorium the permanent offices 
of the Alliance, which has 65 com- 
munions representing 40 million mem- 
bers. It is also proposed to establish a 
museum in the auditorium, in which 
the history and life of each com- 
munion in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed family may be exhibited. The 
hall will be used for worship services 
and meetings, particularly of Presby- 
terian congregations in Geneva, and 
for meetings of Geneva Presbytery. 
Headquarters of the Alliance have 
been in Geneva since 1948. 

The project calls for arrangements 
with the National Protestant Church 
of Geneva, under which the Alliance 
will assume responsibility for restora- 
tion and maintenance of the building. 

Calvin Auditorium, formerly known 
as The Church of Notre-Dame-la- 
Neuve, was built in 1215. In the 14th 
century, after damage by fire, it was 
restored and side chapels added. Dur- 
ing the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, the church temporarily fell 
into disuse, but was later placed at the 
disposal of Italian and British Protes- 
tant refugee communities. John Knox, 
the Scotch Reformer, preached in the 
church from 1556 to 1559, prior to his 
return to Scotland and the establish- 
ment of the Scots Kirk. 


DR. MCCORD, ONE OF the 
foremost Calvin scholars in the United 
States, proposed a publishing project 
by which unpublished manuscripts of 
sermonic material of John Calvin 
(1509-1564), Geneva reformer, may 
be printed and made available to the 
public. He states that there is a quan- 
tity of material taken down by aman- 
uenses from the lips of Calvin, which 
is preserved at Geneva, and should be 
published. Much of this material, he 
says, is homiletical commentary on I 
and II Samuel and has particular rele- 
vance for the present day because of 
its references to the problem of 
church and state. 


THE ALLIANCE EXPRESSED 
concern at word that the General As- 
sembly of the Evangelical Church of 
Greece decided not to be officially 
represented in 1954 Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches because 
of tension between them and the Or- 
thodox Church of Greece rising out of 
restrictions of their freedom imposed 
upon them by the government of 
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. 
New Youth Worker 


MISS ELIZABETH RICE succeeded Miss 
Gladys Jackson as associate in the Depart- 
ment of Youth Work of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education on September 1. She will di- 
rect the Pioneer program in this largest 
agency in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in- 
cluding editing the program magazine, “‘Pio- 
neer Trails.’’ 

Miss Rice is the daughter of the late Dr. 
Theron H. Rice and Mrs. Rice of Richmond. 
Dr. Rice was for several years professor of 
English Bible and Pastoral Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary. She is a graduate of 
Assembly’s Training School and for the last 
few years has been director of Christian Edu- 
cation in the First Presbyterian Church, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 

Miss Jackson resigned to become director 
of Christian Education in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





Greece with, it is alleged, the approval 
and even at the initiative of the Or- 
thodox Church. 

The General Council also heard 
with deep concern, an account of 
growing religious oppression in Co- 
lombia. At the present time three- 
fourths of the country is closed to 
the Protestant Christian witness and in 
the narrowly restricted area where 
Protestants may still worship, they 
are refused the right of assembly and 
the right to proclaim openly their 
faith. 

Deliberate persecution, often at the 
incitement of bishops and _ priests, 
has resulted in the death of some 53 
Protestants in the past six years, the 
destruction of churches and church 
property, and the destruction of the 
homes of many Protestant Christians 
and loyal Colombian citizens. The 
revival of the spirit of the Inquisi- 
tion in Colombia has confined the 
Evangelical Church to a ghetto exist- 
ence in a country that has joined in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the American Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of 
Man. END 
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Presbyterian Churches Receive Honors 
In “Rural Church of the Year’’ Contests 


ATLANTA, GA.—Prospect Presbyterian 
Church near Mooresville, N.,C., has 
won the 1954 title as Rural Church 
of the Year for the entire southeast, 
it was announced at ceremonies at 
Emory University. Climaxing the sec- 
ond annual Town and Country 
Church Development Program, spon- 
sored jointly by Emory and the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation, Prospect 
Church was named over 846 other 
rural churches representing 31 de- 
nominations throughout the South. 

Earlier about twenty members of 
Prospect had arrived to be present for 
the ceremonies at Emory’s Glenn Me- 
morial amphitheater and saw their 
pastor, the Rev. Carlyle A. McDonald, 
receive the award on behalf of the 
church. At the same time, Dr. Henry 
Burton Trimble, dean emeritus of 
Candler School of Theology of Emory 
University, was named “Rural Minis- 
ter of the South” by W. C. Lasseter, 
editor of the Progressive Farmer 
magazine which spensors the minis- 
ters’ contest. 

First honorable mention for the 
South’s top rural churches went to 


Chestnut Mountain Presbyterian 
Church of Flowery Branch, Ga., 
which had already won the Rural 
Church of the Year for the state of 
Georgia. Other state winners holding 
first place honors in their respective 
areas included twenty Presbyterian 
churches and one Southern Presby- 
terian minister, Dr. Robert M. Mc- 
Gehee, pastor of Baker Presbyterian 
Church in Baker, La. (whose church 
won the title for Louisiana). Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church and 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church had 
ministers winning (See page 57) 

















PROSPECT Presbyterian Church at Mooresville, N.C., wins title “Rural Church of the 
Year in South.” @ UPPER RIGHT: Rev. Ross Freeman (Emory University), Rev. Matthew 
McGowan (Chestnut Mountain Church), and Dr. Cecil Thompson (Athens Presbytery Rural 
Church Training Program) examine Chestnut Church Yearbook. 
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VALUABLE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On Recent 


Ecumenical Activity 


1 HE PRESENT DAY inter- 
est and activity in Christian ecclesi- 
astical ecumenical endeavor 
arose in the area of world missions 

undertakings, 
was intensified by pressures of re- 
cent global events, 
found a place of centrality in cur- 
rent theological thinking, and 
presently fixes attention of 

Christians on the problem 

of the churches and The 


Church. 


The nineteenth century was char- 
acterized in Christendom by the un- 
precedented expansion of Protestant 
foreign missionary endeavor. Begin- 
ning usually w ith the zeal and devo- 
tion of a single man or family such 
as Carey in ‘India, Robert Morrison 
in China, Judson in Burma, Moffett 
in Africa, Paton in the South Pacific, 
Protestant Christians in the nineteenth 
century laid foundations in nearly 
every portion of the globe for zealous 
missionary endeavor. So broad and 
comprehensive were these foundations 
that at the close of the century, stu- 
dents in this country took as their 
Christian motto and goal: The evan- 
gelization of the world in this genera- 
tion. 

As the last century drew to a close, 
Protestant Christians recognized chat 
the task of evangelizing the world in 
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By DAVID CURRIE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Texas City, Texas. 


one generation could be done only 
if mission forces were strategically de- 
ploy ed across the unevangelized lands. 
The task was so staggering that it 
could brook no rivalry or competi- 
tion in favored locations while other 
vast territories were left untouched. 


THIS GROWING CONCERN for 
the strategic deploying of mission 
forces reached its crystalization in 1910 
at a conference in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, at which the mission boards 
of English, Canadian, American, and 
other churches met to talk face to 
face about a single missionary strat- 
egy for the globe. Although prior 
to this time many denominational 
groups (Anglican, Reformed, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Lutheran) had had in- 
ternational gatherings to discuss com- 
mon denominational problems and al- 
though certain ancillary organizations 
of the Church (YMCA, Student Vol- 
unteers, Sunday school leaders, etc.) 
had also prior to this held interna- 
tional gatherings, Edinburgh marked 
the initial gathering of Protestant 
Christians from many denominations 
with the express purpose of achiev- 
ing a unified world-wide evangelistic 
strategy. 


It is well for us to recognize very 
clearly that current interest and ac- 
tivity in ecumenical endeavors arose 
through the concern of Christian peo- 
ple for mission work to cover the 
globe. I believe that it is accurate to 
say that apart from the vision and zeal 
to evangelize the world, the ecumeni- 
cal movement would not have come 
into existence currently. To be sure 
the word “ecumenical” refers to the 
whole inhabited globe. And, although 
it is likely not true exposition of John 
17:21 


“that they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be in us, 
so that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me” 


to say that Jesus was praying for the 
day when there would be only one 
vast denomination, it is accurate ex- 
position, I believe, to say that Jesus 
was praying for common action and 
vision on the part of all believers so 
that the whole world could hear and 
believe the Gospel. 


THE EDINBURGH CONFER- 
ENCE closed in an atmosphere of great 
optimism. The world could be and 
should be, and they felt would be, 
evangelized in one generation. The 
mission assignments had been made; 
great numbers of students were under 
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commitinent to go as foreign mis- 
sionaries; a common strategy was in 
the making; nations around the globe 
were now showing hospitality to the 
Christian missionaries. But in four 
short years these glowing hopes met 
with severe challenge, for in the heart 
of Christendom—western Europe— 
war broke out and then quickly spread 
around the world. 

Colonial empires were rocked, vast 
troop movements shifted Africans, 
Indians, Chinese, and other nationali- 
ties about; Christian missionaries who 
had worked in adjacent territories as 
friends and colaborers were now 
looked upon by their governments as 
enemy aliens. ‘Still, even during the 
war, Christian people kept in touch 
with one another across enemy ‘_ 
through the work of the YMCA i 
prisoner of war camps, through Pit 
World Student Christian Federation 
channels, and the like. 

A second great pressure for ecu- 
menical interest and activity came in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s from the area 
of world missions. This second pres- 
sure came, not from the western 
hemisphere, but from the Christians 
in the eastern and southern hemi- 
spheres. While European nations had 
been at war, Christian missions were 
still at work in China, Japan, Korea, 
Indonesia, India, Brazil, etc. Many of 
the able evangelists in these lands 
now were nationals of the country 
where they labored. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
missionary conference was called to 
be held at Jerusalem at Easter time 
in 1928, and to it came not alone the 
leaders of missionary endeavor from 
western lands, but also to it came 
Christian leaders from the land which 
had been receiving missionaries from 
the west. At the Jerusalem confer- 
ence, Christians from the missionary 
receiving lands asked why must they 
be subject to the confusion of de- 
nominational labels. 

Why must persons in one area of 
their land become Southern Presby- 
terian Christians, while in a neighbor- 
ing province all who became Chris- 
tians would become Northern Meth- 
odist American Christians; and others 
in another province would become 
United Church of Canada Christians? 
A world-wide strategy for inission 
endeavor was well and good for the 
sending countries—-it made for ade- 
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More than curiosity or 
political strategy today 
draws Christians together 


quate and comprehensive coverage of 
the globe—but what did it do for 
those evangelized by varying denoini- 
nations at work in the samz2 country? 

The better to confront this prob- 
lem, the International Missionary 
Council held its third world confer- 
ence in Madras, India, in 1938, to 
which conference came a majority of 
delegates from the so-called younger, 
or missionary receiving, churches. 


INTEREST AND ACTIVITY in 
ecumenical endeavor was intensified 
by the pressures of world events dur- 
ing the years 1932 and following. 
Gone from the world of political 
struggle was the hope of world order 
and concord. The League of Nations 
had been defied and was tottering in 
its political activities, although in 
many cultural projects it had been 
quite successful. Germany, Japan, 
Italy were anxious to re-establish 
overseas empires. From the dust and 
clamor of revolution in Russia was 
rising a great question mark on the 
political scene. Suddenly in 1938 war 
broke out again in Europe and soon 
spread around the world. 

Early in the conflict pressure for 
ecumenical Christian enterprises de- 
veloped. Splendid German missions 
in Indonesia could not be staffed any 
longer by German Christians because 
Holland, controller of Java and other 
Indonesian countries, was at war with 
Germany. Neither could German 
marks be given for the support of 
these mission activities. To meet this 
crisis particularly, Lutheran Chris- 
tians in America took over the sup- 
port and staffing of these so-called 
orphaned missions. In China many 
mission enterprises along the eastern 
coast fled before Japanese forces. As 
the mass migration moved toward the 
western hinterland and settled there, 
fewer and fewer distinctions were 
made between denominationally spon- 
sored undertakings. 

In Japan, for instance, governmen- 


tal pressure of these years forced 
Christians in that land to enter into 
a national church organization—re- 
quired by the government for pur- 
poses of keeping Christian activities 
under careful surveillance. Within 
the heart of E urope itself pressures of 
thes: years caused Christian people to 
give earnest attention to interdenomi- 
national and interconfessional work 
together. Roman Catholics, German 
Confessional and Lutheran groups, 
members of Reformed congregations 
found that it aided all in their stand 
against Nazi oppression if all stood 
together, 


PRESSURES OF THESE years 
had their effects also on Christians 
in the United States. Vast ecumeni- 
cal relief and rehabilitation projects 
were undertaken by Christians in this 
country, expressed in large measure 
through Church World Service. Res- 
toration funds were expended in 
many countries which had been mis- 
sion lands and in many other coun- 
tries which had been missionary send 

ing countries. Within our own coun- 
try other pressures were felt moving 
Christians to ecumenical concern 
Vast new communities under govern- 
ment control sprang up like the com- 
munities at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and at the atomic proving grounds in 
New Mexico. The government felt 
that an ecumenical chaplain ministry 
in the armed forces could be dupli- 
cated by ecumenical congregations 
for these boom town communities 
under government control. Also, de- 
nominations seeking broadcast time 
on radio found that a united approach 
could secure more strategic times and 
vaster networks of stations. The 
Southern Religious Radio Confer- 
ence is an example in which Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 
Baptist denominations joined efforts 
and shared time on a giant network. 
United efforts to minister to migrant 
laborers, men in (See page 58) 
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W hither 
the social 


Gospel? 








By ELLIS H. DANA 
Executive Vice-President 
Wisconsin Council of Churches 
Madison, Wisconsin 


W ay DO WE PROTESTANTS 
consider the so-called “social-gospel” 
apart from a whole Gospel in a bal- 
anced Biblical view? For the Gospel 
of our Lord is neither personal nor 
social, but both. It lies more with 
God’s will and grace, than it does 
with man’s human thinking and in- 
genuity. There are redemptive forces 
which operate no matter what man 
does, or does not do, which are in- 
herent in the very nature of life it- 
self. In the long run, social inequali- 
ties and justice are largely matters 
of eternal readjustment, where we 
persons can work only with our 
Creator. 


Individual and group—both are to 
be saved through a divine inevitability 
in God’s demands. So we must watch 
our present limitations as churchmen. 
What is the Protestant social responsi- 
bility and where does it start and 
end—except with God? 

There is fruitful denominational ex- 
perience to be evaluated, such as that 
of the Congregationalists from which 
timely lessons may be drawn. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL 
action (henceforth referred to as 
CSA) of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches has 
recently undergone a “review.” A 
nine-member Board of Review, repre- 
senting Congregational clergy and 
laymen of widely diverse points of 
view, was organized in March 1952 








Protestants must develop a 
strategy and a statesmanship 
in dealing with the “social gospel” 
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and empowered to “review all perti- 
nent facts and make recommendations 
relative to the CSA.” The report of 
this board was presented September 
1953 at the denomination’s General 
Council Executive Committee in New 
York. 

There have been criticisms of the 
board report. This is natural in the 
area of social action where individual 
and group opinion may be strong and 
varied. The primary criticisms of this 
report were that it did not go far 
enough and that the board, for rea- 
sons of its own, chose not to reveal 
publicly the much needed corrobo- 
rated evidence of its investigations 
and background reasons for its find- 
ings and recommendations. However, 
whatever the weaknesses of the report 
of the Board of Review, there is much 
to be learned from it. The report 
should interest and aid all Protestant 
denominations sincerely interested in 
improving their own social action 
programs. 

The Board of Review found “no 
fault” with the charter of the CSA, 
but emphasized it “should take this 
charter more seriously.” In upholding 
the place of CSA in the denomination 
the board warned that CSA is “not 
authorized to act as anything but an 
agency . . . the chief offense of the 
CSA lies in its lack of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the denomination.” The 
General Council and its Executive 
Committee of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches is also responsible 
in this matter. It is its place to see that 
CSA represents the denomination in 
its diversity. The report also struck at 
the CSA contention (Stewardship of 
CSA) that witness of God “does not 
negate responsibilities toward human 
society nor relax the disciplines of 
fellowship,” which is both highly 
Protestant and Congregational in 
principle. 


Valid Criticisms 


CRITICISMS WERE DIRECTED toward 
the spokesmanship which CSA has 
maintained and tried clumsily to carry 
out. The report indicated that CSA 
can never “divest itself of its official 
status” and act “only for itself.” In 
the eyes of the public CSA seems to 
speak for the whole denomination. 

All essential aspects of a contro- 
versial question should be presented 
by CSA according to the report. This 
includes viewpoints not supported by 
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the Church. The board questioned 
whether the CSA had been “impar- 
tial,” as stressed in the bylaws, by 
often forgetting this. The report also 
suggested that CSA has not recog- 
nized that opposing or differing views 
“may aiso be Christian.” Yet, the 
board spoke out against wanting CSA 
to indulge in mere “neutralism.” It 
warned that differences of Christian 
opinion “usually occur in the realm 
of means rather than of ends.” There- 
fore, no one method can be singled 
out as the Christian way. CSA should 
not confuse means with ends and 
should be careful not to link the de- 
nomination to any particular program, 
economic or political. 

Research is costly but basic to a 
good program of social action. The 
Board of Review suggested that CSA 
“utilize the research done by other 
agencies.” The report further defined 
CSA’s principal task as providing the 
right kind of help to local churches 
in terms of literature and trained local 
leaders. 


Make Educational Emphasis 


EDUCATION SHOULD BE the heart of 
CSA’s program according to the Board 
of Review report. In their opinion 
CSA has “found it easy to turn aside 
from the slow task of education... 
to the field of political action.” But 
CSA’s efforts must be toward speak- 
ing to and not for the local churches. 

Public pronouncement action should 
be as specified in the charter, only 
“on occasion” and not become a 
“regular practice.” In like manner, 
when CSA lobbies it should do so 
with responsibility but “not take a 
partisan position on matters on which 
the Churches are not substantially 
united.” The question here seems to 
be just who will decide upon the 
unity of the Churches on a specific 
issue. Collaboration with other boards, 
conferences, associations and local 
churches should be extended and 
closer relationships with CSA fostered 
at every available opportunity. 

Among the many other recommen- 
dations of the Board of Review are 
the following: that the “principal part 
of CSA, resources” be used in edu- 
cating members of the denomination 
and in direct help to churches; that 
publications be edited in understand- 
able form for pastors and laymen; and 
that CSA show fairly on a given issue 
where Congregationalists differ as well 
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‘We appear to be too much for 
principles and not enough for 
specifics .... But in acting 

we must put emphasis upon theo- 
logical bases to escape humanism.” 


as give a statement on their own in- 
terpretation. The board called for a 
wider majority vote on going into 
specific situations applying to public 
pronouncement and advocacy of gov- 
ernmental actions. It also advocated 
wider and more careful representa- 
tion according to vocation and geog- 
raphy of the 250 Social Action As- 
sociates. 


Better Leaders Needed 


ABOVE ALL ELSE, the Board of Re- 
view suggests that the CSA needs a 
staff of persons (a) happy to work 
under the definition of duties and 
functions here set forth (b) compe- 
tent to do so (c) preferably not or- 
dained ministers exclusively, and (d) 
adequately compensated for their 
work. Personnel problems persist, but 
there is every hope that they will be 
ironed out as the suggestions of the 
Board of Review are put into effect. 

Certain general findings seem to 
stand out in this appraisal of Congre- 
gational social action that can be 
applied to any Protestant group. Our 





‘This article by Dr. El- 
lis H. Dana, of the Wis- 
consin Council of Churches, 
describes the experiences of 
the Congregational Church 
in evaluating the work of its 
Council for Social Action. 
The article is of significance 
to Southern Presbyterians 
as the Division of Christian 
Relations of our Board of 
Church Extension performs 
for our Church a function 
similar to that of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the 
Congregational Church. 





lack of a corporate position on politi- 
cal and social questions is largely due 
to our naive individualism. When we 
stress lay controlled organizations as 
necessarily responsible for less social 
crusading, we may be minimizing the 
sometimes disproportionate influence 
of the clergy in this field. Our de- 
nominational assemblies tend to be 
overattended by clergy rather than 
laymen. It is at these assemblies that 
most of the pronouncements are made. 
Surveys have also shown that few in 
our Protestant congregations know or 
study social action and even fewer 
know about any “action” taken. There 
is a great gulf between national, even 
state, and local groups which must be 
bridged before we will realize an 
effective program of social action. 


We appear to be too much for princi- 
ples and not enough for specifics. And 
we need a greater emphasis upon theo- 
logical bases as safeguards for the all- 
too-prevalent activism of liberal Protes- 
tantism. 


It is fallacious to place too much 
emphasis upon the reactionary move- 
ments in the various denominations as 
responsible for social action dilemmas. 
Rather, the leaders of social action 
programs must assume a statesmanlike 
responsibility for their actions if they 
are to gain the support and respect 
of their denominations. 

The experience of the Congrega- 
tionalist’s Social Action Council, as 
appraised by their Board of Review, 
serves as an example and a guide to 
other denominations. This, however, 
is not the only example available. 
Other denominations have been re- 
viewing aims and practices and the 
results of their work should be added 
to the knowledge gained from the 
Congregational study. 

(See page 45) 
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PROTESTANTISM 


(From page 9) the easiest to fill. 
So with the parish ministry. | have 
met few ministers who were afraid of 
a hard job. The minister does not ex- 
pect an easy time. He expects to meet 
indifference and opposition from out- 
side the church. He expects to be 
instructed by the ignorant, and to be 
required to suffer fools gladly, and 
to be misunderstood of men. All this, 
and much more, he will willingly en- 
dure for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. 


BUT THERE IS ONE thing 
that strikes’ him with dismay and 
heartbreak. When he sees the abomi- 
nation of desolation in the midst of 
the temple—when the zeal of the 
church for its mission is cold—when 
people who have enlisted in the 
Church Militant have to be tended 
and coddled and plied with endless 
pastoral handstrokings—when the 
things he does to carry the influence 
of the church out into the community 
and the world are resented as a di- 
version of his time from the job he is 
paid to do; namely, when instead of 
leading an army on the offensive he 
finds himself trying to keep order in 
a convention of wheel chair Christians 
—then the minister’s heart fails within 
him, and he wishes there were some 
place to serve the cause of Christ 
other than within the organized 
Church. 

There will be no problem of re- 
cruiting for the ministry the ablest 
men in the colleges and universities, 
and no problem of keeping them in 
the ministry, when the Church re- 
discovers itself as mission. Much of 
the significance of the East Harlem 
work is due to the fact that it leaves 
no ambiguity on this point. Those 
who come into active participation 
in its life understand what they are 
doing. They are not only joining a 
fellowship; they are signing up for a 
mission. 





Marching as to war 


Secondly, effective Protestant action 
in the city depends on the success of 
the churches in escaping from what 
may be called their evangelistic cap- 
tivity. They are imprisoned within 
sociological groups; they are also in 
captivity to their conventional meth- 
ods. With very few exceptions, the 
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AND THE CITY 





evangelistic programs of the churches 
run the gamut of inventiveness from 
A to about C. When you have listed 
preaching missions, confirmation 
classes, visitation evangelism, and mi- 
nor variations of these, you have 
pretty well exhausted the list of cur- 
rent ideas, 

But these methods are effective only 
with persons who retain some funda- 
mental attitude of acceptance, either 
active or residual, toward the Chris- 
tian faith. They show some effective- 
ness—and therefore they are not to 
be scorned—in re-establishing church 
relationships that have lapsed, in re- 
newing commitments that have be- 
come tenuous, and in reclaiming the 
interest of those whose participation 
in the life of the Church has been in- 
terrupted, let us say by migration. 

But we have done very little to 
come to terms with the radical secu- 
larism of great numbers of Americans 
who do not give assent, even in a 
reminiscent or residual way, to the 
Christian faith. We are not in com- 





If. I could hear Christ praying for me 
in the next room, I would not fear a mil- 
lion enemies. Yet the distance makes no 
difference, He is praying for me. 

—ROBERT MURRAY MCCHEYNE 





munication with those by whom this 
faith is dismissed as a complete anach- 
ronism. We have not found ways 
of speaking to those who have been 
violently alienated by the class identi- 
fication of American Protestantism. 

But this is precisely the nature of 
the evangelistic task which the Church 
now faces in the most obvious and 
direct way, almost everywhere in the 
world except in the United States. 
And there is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the American Churches 
will remain much longer secure 
against the necessity of facing this 
task. 


WHAT IS NEEDED is experi- 
ence in ways of communicating the 
Gospel that are not bound by our 
current presuppositions—that nearly 
everybody really wants the Christian 
faith and that the problem is mainly 
one of presenting it logically enough, 
or persuasively enough, or insistently 
enough, or perhaps watered down 


enough so that people whose only 
ground of reluctance is preoccupation 
with other things will take it. 

The real evangelistic task is no 
longer one of rounding up stray 
Christians “absent without leave,” but 
of actually penetrating hostile terri- 
tory. When one goes in search of 
significant Protestant efforts in this 
direction, one begins with East Har- 
lem and two or three projects largely 
patterned after it. Then, having be- 
gun, one stops. There don’t seem to 
be any more. That is one reason why 
it is so terribly important to continue 
this work and to advance it—so that 
we can now begin to learn from it, so 
that there will be more. 

Some of my colleagues speak re- 
gretfully of the fact that in order to 
carry on this type of ministry it has 
been necessary to go outside the es- 
tablished and conventional churches. 
I should insist, rather, that it is a sign 
of Protestant vitality that we are able, 
in at least this one instance, to push 
out beyond our familiar patterns. We 
hope enough is being learned and 
tested so that some existing churches 
will discover in this endeavor avenues 
of new opportunity for their own 
mission. For it is clear that if Protes- 
tantism is to remain a living force in 
the inner city, some of our established 
and conventional churches will have 
to become disestablished and uncon- 
ventional. 


IN HIS NEW BOOK called 
The Christian Society, Bishop Stephen 
Neill makes a penetrating observation. 
He points out that in the midst of the 
contemporary social revolution the 
Protestant churches are prevented by 
their habitual presuppositions as to 
what is virtuous and good from es- 
tablishing communication with great 
numbers of people. 

“Almost all the Christian bodies,” 
he says, “have come to believe in the 
virtue of property and security, in the 
indispensability of a ministry regu- 
larly paid and secure in its social and 
economic position. Proletarian society 
thinks in very different terms, It is 
accustomed to insecurity and uncer- 
tainty. It lives from hand to mouth. 
It regards generosity as more impor- 
tant than thrift; comradeship as pre- 
ferable to the maintenance of indi- 
vidual rights; recklessness as on the 
whole more desirable than prudence. 
. . . The churches are almost wholly 
debarred, by their organization and 
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TEMPTATION 


Stay, O mind! on Him and try 
To snatch me back from sin’s bright 
trap 
Where memory’s children never 
grow up, 
But lustily beckon to a past yet living, 
And goodness grows in a lonesome 
garden. 
—James Van Vleck 
Houston, Texas 





their identification with the existing 
order, from entering deeply into the 
new world that is coming into exist- 
ence.” 

The East Harlem venture is su- 
premely significant as an attempt to 
enter deeply into this new world. 


A radical faith 

Finally, I would speak of the evi- 
dence provided by East Harlem that 
in carrying forward this radical kind 
of evangelism, nothing less than the 
whole Gospel, in all its drastic new- 
ness and revolutionary power, is suffi- 
cient at any other point where Protes- 
tantism seeks to touch the alien life 
of the modern city. 

It is not done by reducing the Good 
News to advice about “Confident Liv- 
ing” that this work will be done. Only 
the proclamation of a radical Biblical 
faith can reach modern city man in 
the dimension of his darkest misery 
and his ultimate hope. From East Har- 
lem we are learning that what Barth 
called “the strange new world within 
the Bible” is the world that is really 
relevant to our modern urban world. 
It is only by entering and speaking 
from this Biblical world—in which 
God is really God—that the Church 
can be enabled to live as the Church 
in this present world. 

It is only by the power of a dif- 
ferent world that the Church can be 
extricated from its terrible immersion 
in the world of bourgeois culture. It 
is only by its at-homeness in this other 
world that the Christian Community 
can live as not afraid of this present 
world, not afraid to look at its moral 
complexities and concrete issues and 
decisions. It is only by the power of 
a different world that the Church can 
be rescued from its fearful moralism, 
which is so afraid of the present world 
that it either succumbs to it or can 
do nothing but carp at it. It is only 
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by the power of this other world of 
the Bible that the Church can move 
out into the present world as the 
Church—the Church purged of 
churchness; the Church really living 
an actual life of the Body; a human 
community in every sense, but the 
true community, the true humanity, 
in which the image of God has been 
restored. 

In East Harlem the relevance and 
communicability of this radical faith 
are being tested in circumstances 
where man is subject to the most criti- 
cal disorganization of city life. That 
it is not only meeting this test, but is 
the only faith able to meet it, ought 
to give courage to those of us who 
labor in other places. END 





CHARITY 


(From page 11) 











So the whole pattern of circum- 
stances and relationships of welfare 
work is important. Spirit and atmo- 
sphere may be as important as tech- 
nique and competence in the building 
of morale. But spirit and atmosphere 
are intangible. They become concrete 
in the person of the welfare worker. 
He is the welfare agency in the ex- 
perience of the person served. He is 
society on its constructive, hopeful, 
friendly side set over against society 
on its destructive, frustrating and hos- 
tile side. 

Therefore, the welfare worker who 
is merely professional, who is only a 
competent technician, lacking in 
charity, gives no morale. This applies 
to the minister, the church social 
worker, the employee of a secular 
voluntary agency or tax-supported 
agency. All need skills but something 
more. And I believe that most will 
agree to this need of charity. Further- 
more, I believe most will agree that 
we need more charity in welfare 
work, expressed always under the dis- 
cipline of skill and knowledge. 

* * . 

WHY, THEN, do we not 
have more charity? I suggest three 
reasons: 

First—the complexity and intricacy 
of modern mass society, with its de- 
partmentalized specialization, tend to 
the depersonalizing of much of wel- 
fare work. When this happens, it is 
easy to let charity cool off. 

Second—long and continuous ex- 
posure to trouble tends to desensitize 


our emotional response to it and hence 
our charitable impulse. We have lived 
for so many years in a world in which 
there is such wide-spread distress that 
we have almost outgrown shock. It is 
much more difficult to get sacrificial 
giving for overseas relief today than 
it was ten years ago. 

Third—those of us who are in- 
volved in the distress of people day 
after day tend, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to pull our response to the 
distress up from the subjective level 
to the objective level. We consciously 
try to take our heart off it and put 
our mind on it lest our emotions con- 
fuse or impair our judgment. Or, un- 
consciously, we may hold the situation 
of distress out at arm’s length lest too 
heavy a burden of sympathetic suffer- 
ing crush us. In either case we may 
develop a professionalism from which 
charity has faded. 

I believe this tendency to profes- 
sionalism to be one of the most subtle 
and difficult problems of keeping 
charity in welfare work. It is a prob- 
lem of the minister as well as of the 
worker in a secular welfare agency. 
If we are not to break, we must either 
develop techniques of escape from the 
strain or find resources that will make 
the burden bearable. 

These resources are found in our 
Christian faith and experience. First 
of all, the Christian knows that he is 
not alone in caring, because he knows 
that the Creator and Father of all men 
cares infinitely. Second, the Chris- 
tian knows that there are limitless re- 
sources of inner strength and security. 
One who follows Christ understands 
what He meant when He said, “My 
yoke is easy, and my burden light.” 

“Charity” is not quite the adequate 
word to characterize this deeper mo- 
tive of the Christian. “Love” is more 
adequate, It is probably a more accu- 
rate translation of the original Greek 
in St. Paul’s letter. We do not speak 
of the charity of God. It is always 
the love of God. When this deeper 
motive dominates us the consequences 
for the people whom we try to help 
are far-reaching; for our welfare work 
then reminds people that God cares 
and that they are not caught in a 
blind struggle in the dark. Then wel- 
fare work has some of the character- 
istics of redemption in drawing men 
back to God, in giving them courage, 
strength, and composure. This is the 
significant factor in welfare work that 
secularism cannot provide. END 












300 ministers now serve 
as chaplains in industry 


Preacher in the factory 


By RALPH MAIR 


Church Editor of the Glasgow Herald 


1, HAS FALLEN to the 
Church of Scotland to make what may 
yet become a most notable contribu- 
tion to the development of interna- 
tional thought on the problems of 
human relationships in industry. This 
contribution is the application of the 
basic evangelical doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers to industry 
and industrial difficulties. 

The form it has taken is that of 
industrial chaplaincies and the associ- 
ated lay Scottish Christian Industrial 
Order. In the latter, lay men and 
women carry the inspiration of the 
congregation’s worship into their 
workshops and offices, and there re- 
gard not only their own behavior but 
also the difficulties of industry, and 
the whole philosophy of work, in the 
light of worship, prayer, and the 
Scriptures. 

There are those in Scotland who 
claim that these two movements to- 
gether contain the seed of an indus- 
trial revolution which, affecting the 
spirit which animates industry rather 
than the techniques employed, will 
benefit mankind to a far greater de- 
gree than the revolution which fol- 
lowed the application of steam power. 

Mr. R. Clement Wilson is a Scot 
from Barrhead in Ayrshire who 
founded, and is managing director of, 
the Newforge group of food process- 
ing industries. In his book, Group 
Enterprise, Mr. Wilson writes: “In- 
dustry is no longer a vast machine 
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serviced by man, but a servant of 
man, giving him full rein for his emo- 
tional and physical talents.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION of the 

Church of Scotland has been to Chris- 
tianize this rising ethic. It is stated 
well in the constitution of the Scottish 
Christian Industrial Order: “The aim 
. . shall be to advance the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith and its practice; to promote 





SUPPOSE 


If all that we say 

In a single day 

With never a word left out, 

Were printed each night 

In clear black and white, 

"Twould prove queer reading, no 
doubt. 


And then just suppose 

Ere one’s eyes he could close, 

He must read that day’s record 
through, : 

Then wouldn’t he sigh, 

And wouldn’t he try 

A great deal less talking to do? 


And I more than half think 

That many a kink 

Would be smothered in life’s tangled 
thread, 

If one-half that we say 

In a single day 

Were left forever unsaid. 

—Unknown. 





the best human relations in industry on 
the basis of that faith; and to fur- 
ther the application of its principles 
throughout industrial life and society.” 

How is this to be achieved in a com- 
munity—such as a factory—where 
few individuals deliberately practice 
the Christian way of life, where most 
refuse to acknowledge that Christian- 
ity has any meaning, and where Com- 
munism is continually pressing for 
control of the trade unions? Part of 
the Church of Scotland’s answer is to 
send industrial chaplains into these 
factories, but only where manage- 
ments and union officials agree to their 
coming. 


INDUSTRIAL CHAPLAINS are 
ordinary parish ministers, each with 
a congregation to look after as well 
as the work. They are chosen from 
any denomination. Roman Catholics, 
of course, have their own chaplains. 
Most of these ministers regard the 
work as a second parish. They have 
their own private room, afforded by 
the management, for personal inter- 
views, and much of their work is 
purely “pastoral. In some cases a sup- 
plementary approach is made through 
the sickroom, and it is then possible 
to include the worker’s whole family 
in the ministration. 

Sermons are generally out, but in 
some cases they are replaced by short 
talks in the canteen. More often the 
minister lunches among the men, turn- 
ing a conversation on football, poli- 
tics, the movies, or racing to ad- 
vantage. Still another approach is 
through the apprentices who, in the 
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case of the Rev. Thomas Low of St. 
Kenneth’s, Govan, chaplain in British 
Polar Engines, assists in choosing the 
boys, and himself trains them for the 
first six months. He is himself an en- 
gineer as well as a minister. 


IN ALL ABOUT 300 Scottish 
ministers are so engaged. They work 
among miners, transport men, airport 
staffs, hydro-electric constructional 
workers in the remote Highland areas, 
as well as factories, offices, shipyards, 
and steel works. The talk is man-to- 
man, as with the services’ chaplains. 
Right away, there have been few 
conversions, and not many men or 
women have joined the Church as a 
result of the chaplains’ ministry. 

So far, the net result of all this work 
can be stated thus: In a country in 
which the Church has lost touch with 
men and women, the chance to explain 
her point of view, and to expose mis- 
conceptions, is great. All chaplains 
report that men are beginning to think 
that she may be more sincere than 
they had thought, and that she may be 
relevant in their personal, social, and 
industrial tensions. 


The dangers are that the chaplains may 
come to take over some at least of the 
duties of the welfare officers, and that 
they may consider themselves to be ex- 
perts in labor relations. Neither function 
belongs to the chaplain, who is purely an 
evangelist. 


As more and more workers are 
influenced by the personal example of 
the chaplain, and by his teaching, so 
welfare and labor relations will be 
Christianized. 

This movement has been greatly 
strengthened in recent years by a se- 
ries of major evangelical campaigns in 
most of the cities and in some of the 
rural areas. After each of these there 
have come requests for further chap- 
lains, until a point has now been 
reached when the Rev. Wm. Mc- 
Intyre, organizer of the movement, 
finds difficulty in keeping pace with 
the demand. Not all ministers are 
suitable for the work, and not all are 
willing. A great source of strength 
has been two evangelical campaigns 
conducted by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT of the 
movement as a whole has been the 
conception and formation of the Scot- 
tish Christian Industrial Order. This 
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* Chaplains can kill the movement 
by assuming the role of welfare 
worker or labor relations expert.” 


grew spontaneously out of the canteen 
and personal talks between the chap- 
lains and the workers. It was first felt 
that an organization of Christian 
workers in each work place would 
assist the chaplain. First preliminary 
talks showed, however, that this con- 
ception was too narrow. If earnest 
Christian workers were to be of real 
constructive value, they must practice 
the priesthood of all believers in their 
places of employment. It was further 
seen that each one of them must stand 
firmly in the life of his own congrega- 
tion, drawing his inspiration from its 
worship. 

Thus each member of the S.C.LO. 
is a member of two branches—one in 
his congregation and the other in his 
work place. In the spirit of worship 
and “searching the Scripture,” the 
former examine the problems that face 
them at work, seeking guidance, and 
drawing on the experience of other 
workers. The problems are then redis- 
cussed in the factory branch in the 
same conditions of worship and 
prayer. Action may, or may not, be 
taken, according to guidance. Always 
the emphasis is on personal behavior 


in the situation, with the exposition 
of the Christian view among non- 
members. 


PROBLEMS MAY BE small or 
big—personal relationships, wages dis- 
putes, strikes, the nature and function 
of the product made. All aspects are 
discussed, including management and 
technical problems and instruction on 
basic principles of these is sought. It is 
hoped that eventually $.C.1.O. may 
become a clearing house for guidance 
and instruction of its members, with 
up-to-date information on all relevant 
subjects filed tor their use. 

This movement has grown spon- 
taneously within industry. There is 
therefore ground for hope that its in- 
fluence will be subtly constructive, 
mellowing the harshness of trade un- 
ionism at the least, and achieving 
Christian industry at the highest. The 
chaplains can kill the movement by 
assuming the role of welfare worker 
or labor relations expert, and depart- 
ing to that extent from their function 
of evangelist. If this is avoided, slow 
and continual progress may be ex- 
pected. END 











Miss Janie McGaughey receives handmade picture sent to the Women of the Church 
from the Women of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil via Mrs. Kenneth Shaver, 
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Church Extension at 


Work 








Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 


Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 


Bacon, Rev. J. 8., Talihina 


Belvin, Rev. and Mrs. Simon, Boswell 


«Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore 
Frasier, Rev. R. L., McAlister 
Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar, Hugo 


Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. Richard A. 


Talihina 


Imotichey, Rev. and Mrs. Jonas, Fill- 


more 


Wisdom, Rev. and Mrs. Elijah, Bro- 


mide 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Crumpler, Mrs. John 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith 
Morrison, Mrs. James D. 
Steading, Miss Alma 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 
Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN ORPHANAGE 


Hugo, Oklahoma 

Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E.R. 

Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Holmes, Mrs. Merle 

Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy 
Jones, Miss Winnie D. 

Knight, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Bud 
Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Tarwater, Mrs. O. E. 

Tiger, Mr. Jimmy 

Varn, Mrs. H. A. 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 


Foreign 


Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston 


Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 


Cantu, Rev. J. 8., Newgulf 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., San Benito 


Franco, Rev. J. V., Gonzales 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de la Luz C., Mer- 
ceaes 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Houston 
Leos, Rev. J. L., Victoria 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Houston 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., New Braunfels 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Palacio, Rev. J. C., Corpus Christi 
Pozo, Rev. Bernardino del, Palacios 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Del Rio 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Waco 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Taylor 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 

Kingsville, Texas 

*McLane, Rev. and Mrs. 8. Brooks 

Buck, Mr. Carlos 

Cano, Mr. Jose 

Cobbs, Mr. S. D. 

Ferries, Mr. James W. 

Hamilton, Mr. Harry W., Jr. 

Jarvis, Mr. William R. 

McGraw, Mr. James I. 

McLane, Mr. 8. Brooks, Jr. 

Norvell, Mr. R. L. 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Fortino, Mr. Saenz, Jr. 

Tucker, Mr. Charles F, 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 

‘ a Taft, Texas 
*Murray, Miss Berta 
Aguirre, Mrs. Juan J. 
Hesse, Miss Ella H. 
Lopez, Miss Carmen 
Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Ramirez, Miss Olivia 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Thorington, Miss Helen 


ue Se 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSI 


i 


2525 Bienville Avenue 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Castleman, Rev. Dayton 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Rt. 1, Box 199 
Hammond, La. 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel 
and Northeast Community Center 
544 Wabash Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
*Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 











Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. Louis 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Center 
3512 Powhatan Ave. 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 
*Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Ottenheimer, Miss Janice 


LATIN WORK 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
and Community Center 
951 Eleventh Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 
*Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Chillura, Mr. Frank 
MacMillan, Mrs. Jennie 
Roberts, Mrs. Margaret 
Stovall, Mrs. Lois 
Stewart, Mrs. Matilda 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 


Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., Lothair 
Alcorn, Miss Mary Ann, Lothair 


Bender, Rev. and Mrs. Burriss, Phelps 


Gayheart, Rev. Edward, Beattyville, 
Hart, Miss Mattie, Whitesburg 
Ingram, Rev. G. William, Haymond 


Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Leatherwood 


Turner, Mrs. Patsy B., Canoe 


Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell, 


Blackey 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, 


og oy 
Wilson, Miss Sara, Hazard 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 

*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L., 
Acker, Miss Florence M. 

Back, Mr. Benton 

Breeding, Mrs. Evelyn Shepherd 
Breeding, Mr. Bruce 

Burkich, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel W. 
Chamberlin, Miss Betty Lou 
Collins, Mrs. Corsie C. 
Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 

Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. Genera 
Croucher, Miss Jean 

Dixon, Miss Julia 

Ellis, Miss Lois M. 

Gray, Miss Florence 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey B. 
McIntyre, Mrs. Lois C. 

Moore, Miss Aggidel 

Napier, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 


Peak, Miss Margaret 
Roberts, Mrs. Lula 
Struve, Mrs. Lucy Jane 
Taylor, Mr. Paul 
Webb, Miss Charlotte 
Yates, Mr. Jack. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Schoo! 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Anderson, Mr. K. K. 
Arnold, Mrs. G. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Burris, Miss O. 
Fabrick, Miss F. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. W. 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 
Gorder, Miss M. Van 
Grist, Mrs. F. 
Holsteen, Mr. V. 
Hopper, Mrs. L. D. 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Lee, Miss L. 
Patrick, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Perdix, Miss E. 
Philp, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Pitts, Mr. D. E. 
Poe, Mr. T. 
Ritchie, Mrs. K. 
Smith, Mr. C. 
Stiles, Mr. Lake 
Wingfield, Mr. and Mrs. R. 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T., Sr. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Taunton, Mrs. Leah 


The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 

*Clark, Dr. M. Graham 
Baihmer, Dr. Florence 
Bennett, Mrs. Lucie 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Bowman, Mr. Fred 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Evans, Mr. William 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Good, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
ot oni Saggy 

ur , Mrs. Angie 
Rush, Mr. Bob 
Turnbeaugh, Mrs. Tyler 
Winfrey, Mrs. Beula 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. EK. B. 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 

Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Loggans, Miss Della 





Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


* President or Superintendent of School, Superintendent of Home Missions, or Presbytery’s Executive Secretary. 
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GROWTH 
(From page 7) 


The Sunday school enrollment is 152 
with an average attendance of more 
than 100 each Sunday. 


ST. PETER PRESBYTERIAN 
Church of Fort Worth was the next 
one you sought, and though the trip 
from North Carolina to Texas is a bit 
of a distance your flying saucer takes 
you there in a matter of thoughts. 
St. Peter Church was organized on 
May 16, 1954, with 83 charter mem- 
bers. Chairman of the Commission 
from Presbytery, Dr. Robert A. Jones, 
baptized fourteen adults and young 
people who became charter members 
and the pastor of the new church, 
Rev. J. S. C. Grattan, baptized four- 
teen infants who were presented by 
their parents. 

You understood too that Dallas, 
Texas had organized, in 1948, the 
Dallas Extension Committee composed 
of representative laymen from each 
of the then existing churches. This 
Committee, working hand in hand 
with the Church Extension Commit- 
tee of the Presbytery, has since that 
time organized six new churches. Now 
another new church has come into 
being in that city, namely, the 
ST. MARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. You 
found that this church was duly or- 
ganized in 1953 and within a few 
weeks, November 5, 1953, they moved 
into the first building of their ulti- 
mate church plant with 53 members. 
The Sunday school has 81 enrolled. 

On your way back east you ap- 
proached Atlanta, Georgia, to look 
at the new CLAIRMONT CHURCH, latest 
one of nine new churches built in 
seven years in this metropolitan area. 
Here was a church where the work 
had started in 1952 which now had 
a membership of 317 and a Sunday 
school enrollment of 372. You under- 
stood, from what you had read of 
this church’s beginning that the mem- 
bers here, as elsewhere, were daily 
grateful for the vision of those who 
saw the need of a Presbyterian Church 
in the community. 

You were thrilled indeed to see 
these new churches as well as many 
more being erected in the various 
sections of this Southland. You 
thought this denomination had done 
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EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE, of Ethiopia, in recent visit to American Bible Society head- 
quarters in New York, adds his signature to those of millions signing the World Good 
Will Book as evidence of faith in the Bible’s teachings and willingness to share it with 
others. Rev. Dr. Robert T. Taylor, a general secretary of the Society, looks on. 


a truly fine piece of work. Then you 
heard of the program that was being 
launched this fall by this Church to 
raise money for investment projects 
over the Assembly. 

This you felt was a fitting prelude 
to the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program, 
the purpose of which was to rekindle 
the enthusiasm of every one of their 
members that they might consecrate 
anew their lives to leading yet more 
and more to Christ. Under the aus- 
pices of this latter program you un- 
derstood one of the main goals was 
to be an intensive effort to meet the 





challenging opportunities before this 
Church by striving for the establish- 
ment of two new churches each week 
as over against their previous record. 


There is still before this Church 
a glorious opportunity to reach more 
and yet more of the once-reached 
and the unreached—you think they 
are confronted by a magnificent chal- 
lenge. 


You think out loud as you start 
homeward, “I must come again 


shortly and see how well they meet 
this challenge.” 


END 
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MOTHER 


(From page 18) 





AT THIS TIME I was still out in the world, 
a doctor as my mother had designed, but giving only 
lip-service to her faith. The missionary, soon to go 
to Africa, came to preach in my own little church 
(Pryor Street Presbyterian, Atlanta). I sat on the back 
row, so I might more easily escape—if I couldn’t “take 
it.” I was afraid for him, and wanted to help him. I 
didn’t want him to fail (tribal pride). My mind went 
back to the country school days of our childhood. We 
were in the path to the little school on an early winter 
morning. I was poorly shod, he unshod. We came to 
a place in the path where the frost was deep; his feet 
were cold, and he was crying from fright and pain. I 
knelt down, or crouched, and he climbed upon my 
back. He was told to put his bare feet into the pockets 
of my old, tattered jacket, and we’d make it on to 
school. That was not I, that was the force and will of 
our mother—ever present with us. 

Amidst my worldly misgivings, the missionary 
preached that Sabbath morning and made a bid for 
and to: “Who will go with me?” I managed to stay 
in my church seat, but God gave me an awful lashing. 
He broke my worldly heart and told me: “Your dream 
of tribal empire must end; 7 have made a contract 
(which I had forgotten) with your mother, which is 
inviolate. And for your vanity and selfishness, you must 
know tribulation and sorrow—to the end of your days. 
I will break your stubborn will. You will be a ‘bruised 
reed,’ but I will not forsake you, as I have promised all 
people.” At the end of the sermon many young people 
wanted to “go” and serve—wherever they were “called.” 


THEN I REMEMBERED, at long last, my 
mother’s charge to me, and the Sabbath’s morning col- 
lection plate of years ago. 

The ups and downs of life have continued for the 
tribal group to this good day. The mother’s plan for 
each child has been attempted by each. Her first son 
became a doctor as she planned for him to be. Her 
second son became the missionary in a far land, An- 
other son is the pastor of a great church in the home- 
land. The youngest son is living his Christianity as an 
able, trusted surgeon, elder, and citizen. A daughter 
became a missionary also, to Korea. Other daughters 
are contributing to the vision of their parents. 

This mother lived and died a pauper, by the stand- 
ards of this world. All she cared for of the material 
things of life obtained only, in her mind, toward the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of God on earth. She 
believed that “understanding” was the salvation of the 
nations, and that all of education should have inter- 
twined into it the highest endeavor toward God’s plan 
for man, here and hereafter. In my opinion, she made 
her greatest gift to the Negro race—though, in her 
heart, she knew no racial, religious factor in the action. 
In this she was worshipful in a most simple and sublime 
manner—like unto Mary when the latter said: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
thy word.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is now trying 
to overcome neglect and forgetfulness in the field of 
religious education for the Negro population in its area. 
More than $2 million has been subscribed by the Church 
to develop new churches among Negroes, and to im- 
prove the Church’s Negro college, Stillman College 
in Alabama. The Church undertakes this work to the 
end that the Negro youth of today may know us as 
his friend and helper as he struggles onward and prays 
for opportunities in religious education. 

Having hoped for years to memorialize the life of 
this sweet, dynamic mother, and believing she would 
cherish this in the field of Christian education for the 
Negro, world-wide, her children subscribe to Stillman 
College Fund a sum of money to be used, if possible, 
for the education, toward the ministry, of the first 
Negro youth who may be selected to come from our 
Congo Mission Field to Stillman College. 

This is the story of a small memorial, made from the 
Hopewell Presbyterian Church of Franklin County, 
Georgia, Athens Presbytery, where a greater dedication 
was first made by a Christian mother. It is the true 
story of a mother’s faith, of the impact of her life and 
her pledge upon her children, and of the origin of 
the “Florence McWhorter Miller Memorial Fund, for 
Christian Education of the Negro Youth of the 
World.” END 





A DREAM 


(From page 19) 





assistant secretary of the Division of Negro Work, Mr. 
Bottoms brought to our work an approach to his own 
people which the work had lacked up to that time. 
In a very short time he became accepted by our whole 
Church as an outstanding servant of Christ. Without 
in anyway “crashing the party” he has proved that 
insurmountable barriers do not exist. To me person- 
ally, he has been a man “sent of God.” As a result 
of a serious operation about three years ago, my active 
field service has been limited. Mr. Bottoms has done 
his work and much of mine. 


AS I CONTINUED to think of the relationship 
of our work, at home and abroad, the idea occurred 
to me that Mr. Bottoms should visit our Africa Mis- 
sion Field. He could take to the people of the Congo 
the greetings of the workers of the Division of Negro 
Work and return with the inspiration of our great 
work abroad. 

For a period of two years the idea developed. I told 
no one of it, not even Mr. Bottoms. Then a letter came 
from Dr. Miller to Mr. Bottoms. It revealed that he 
too had a vision of relating our work at home and 
abroad, and had taken a great step in making the vision 
become a reality. 

The Board of World Missions too gave hearty ap- 
proval, and through its contacts has obtained clearance 
from the Belgian Government for Mr. Bottoms’ trip. 
He has been officially invited to visit our two mis- 
sions in Brazil, our Africa mission, and our mission in 
Portugal. 

I know that you will join with us in our prayers for 
God’s guidance and blessing. 
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October 3 


World-Wide Communion 


ee 


NE GREAT FELLOWSHIP of love throughout 
the whole wide earth” becomes in re- 
ality the experience of those who share 

thoughtfully and prayerfully in the observance of 

World-Wide Communion Sunday. This is the fif- 
teenth year since such a service was suggested for 
first Sunday in October, and increasingly it has 
been observed and found to be a “golden cord” 
binding closely together Christians around the 
world. 

It was just seven years ago that some of us were 
privileged to spend the first Sunday in October in 
Lavras, Brazil. Never can we forget that service as 
we partook of the communion at our Lord’s table 
in a strange church, where the sermon, Scripture, 
and hymns were all in a language we did not under- 
stand, yet we felt no strangeness in His house, 
around His table. As we partook of the elements 
and felt the presence of our Lord, remembering 
what He had done for us and for all the world, we 
felt at one with Christians everywhere. We remem- 
bered that at all times during the 24 hours of that 


day some group of Christians were also gathered 
around the sacred table. They too, were hearing the 
words of the Christ: “This is my body which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 
“This cup is the new testament in my blood .. .” 
..« “Drink ye all of it.” 

Even the barriers of language and distance from 
home were broken down, and we knew that prayer 
was the language of our Father’s house and His 
communion table, the center where true hearts 
everywhere are close in Him. 

May it be so with us this year, as we come to 
World-Wide Communion Service on October 3, 
1954, and especially this year when we shall have 
had in our land representatives of Protestant 
Churches throughout the world as they attended 
sessions of the World Council of Churches, making 


us more conscious than ever that Christ is the Hope 


of the World and that: “In Christ there is no east or 

west, In Him no north or south, But one great fel- 

lowship of love, throughout the whole wide earth.” 
—JANIE W. MCGAUGHEY 





























SOCIAL GOSPEL 


(From page 37) 








But in general, we observe in dif- 
ferent denominations that there is 
greater need for a Protestant strategy 
and statesmanship in respect to under- 
standing the “social gospel.” We need 
wider discussion of “social issues” in 
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our local church adult education pro- 
grams. We must restudy ways and 
means of being more effective as Prot- 
estants in seeking community influence 
and action, through Christian voca- 
tions, which the Presbyterians have 
always stressed. 

We must not overstress society, as 
such, which makes our “answers” 
often, secular, impersonal, and ab~ 
stract. Nor should we overlook the 
growing need for a closer partnership 


watching each other, as each tries to’ 


' dangerous age of “isms” when so 


. $wers on “social issues.” For, above 


between the “professionals” and the 
“amateurs’—the clergy and the lay- 
men. 

All Protestants can profitably be 












make a much sounder approach in 
keeping the Gospel whole, in this 


many are looking for Christian an- 


all else, we need a balanced approach. 
END 
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Pays up to $10 in an hour! 

Learn the rare art of icvisible re- 
weaving and earn big spare-time profits 
at i Make moth holes. cigarette burns, tears, cuts 
and rips DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. Constant de~ 
mand from cleaners, laundries, stores, homes brings 
big profits. Earn while you learn. FREE details. 
FABRICON, Dept. 8342 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 


MIN NVisiete REWEAVING 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
i} Winters Specialty Company, 
| | Bacio Iowa. 














PULPIT 


CHOIR 





Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 








SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog G-4 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST: NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





NEW LOWER PRICES! 





FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, / 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


peeee=MAIL COUPON TODAY !==aaa94 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 167, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
0 | am interested in 


a 

a 

a 

| 

d 

a 

a (quantity) 
; 0 Wood seats 1 Steel seats 
i 

a 

| 

a 

| 

* 


O Upholstered 
O For Church 





O For School 





Street 





City and Zone. State. 
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[| MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 





Formed Birch Plywood... 








ELKE 








(From page 31) suffering, and the 
truth that faith inevitably produces 
the good deed, became visible in 
them. Money, food, and inedicine are 
collected for the sick and those peo- 
ple who have still less than they have. 
“But the greatest help they get 
and give is the prayers. The need im- 
pels to the joint prayer, in which you 
become one community. In their 
prayers the Christian young people 
face the bitter and cruel reality, but 
in their prayers they also get the 
strength not to escape, but to stand 
without fear in the joyful assurance 
of God’s love, especially for people 
who suffer. They do not escape be 
cause thev feel the challenge of God 
to proclaim Him in their situation, 
to help each other, and to confess 
that they do not agree with a govern- 
ment which sets itself absolute. Young 
boys and girls stand fast in one unity. 
They prove that a Christian congre- 
gation is a congregation in action. 
“They face these questions: 


What shall Christians do to help 
those who err in their way of life 
and in their thinking? ; 
What do Christians do for those 
who are in need? 
What do Christians do for those 
who are nersecuted publicly? 
What do Christians do to warn 
rulers in their wrong decisions? 
And what are we going to do? 
END 
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Movie on History 
Of Bible Ready 


NEW yorkK (rRNs)—A feature-length 
documentary on the history of the 
Bible had its preview here. It is spon- 
sored by the American Bible Societv. 

Entitled “Our Bible—How It Came 
to Us,” the fielm is available for rental 
to churches. Sunday schools, and edu- 
cational institutions, and for educa- 
tional television. 

A plan is under consideration to 
add sound tracks in foreien languages, 
so that audiences abroad can under- 
stand it. the Society disclosed. 

The film treatment is divided into 
three narts—the formation of» the 
Bible, how it spread across Euronpe, 
and how the English Bible camé into 
being. 






or over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 























QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 









TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


Sea STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 





2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis, Dept ws 








RAISE FUNDS 


BY SELLING 


CHURCH 2otoware 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Hundreds of church groups are selling 
these lovely Commemorative plates to raise 
money for building funds, organs, furnish- 
ings, etc. 

FOTOWARE is photography on china- 
ware. Yes, a photograph of YOUR CHURCH 
is actually reproduced on pre-sensitized 
chinaware, after which a protective treat- 
ment is applied making it a permanent and 
decorative keepsake. 

Your group will enjoy this fascinating 
and yet dignified means of raising funds. 
Imagine how eager each member will be to 
have a lovely gold-bordered plate, picturing 
her own church in the warm soft tones of 
a photograph. 

e Initial orders for as few as 25 plates, 

reorders for 12 or more. 

e Large 104%,” plates with choice of gold 

leaf border or plain gold rim. 

e No art charge for removing unsightly 

objects from photo or adding others to 
enhance its beauty. 


For sample and illustrated literature write: 


PRESTON-HOPKINSON CO. 





Appomattox, Virginia 
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ITINERATION 








From page 26) crowd at both of 
our services in the city square the two 
nights we were there—about 150 peo- 
ple, including the children. I always 
enjoy visiting there because of the 
faithful, happy Christian family of 
Senhor Mattias. We flew over to sev- 
eral fazendas nearby and dropped 
messages to the Christians there re- 
garding our meetings, so there were a 
goodly number of believers who gath- 
ered for the communion service on 
our final night after the public meet- 


ing. 


OUR NEXT STOP was Sao 
Luiz (St. Louis), on the banks of the 
Tocantins River, which flows north 
through the central part of Goias, and 
finally empties into the Amazon River 
near Belem. What gives life to this 
little town is the commerce in crystal. 
The mines are close by, and many of 
the miners and crystal buyers make 
their homes in Sao Luiz. The big river 
runs cold and clear at this point, since 
it is not very far from its headwaters, 
so it is good for drinking, bathing, and 
washing clothes. Walking into the 
town from the little airstrip, we heard 
someone singing, in Portuguese, 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
so we knew that at least one person 
had had some contact with the Gos- 
pel. As it was, there were many who 
showed interest in the Word. We 
gave out a lot of tracts, sold New 
Testaments and Bibles, and sent the 
word out about the night’s attraction: 
the showing of our fiimstrips. Under 
the bright stars and a new moon, 
Adolfo preached as the pictures drew 
the eyes of the audience to the mes- 
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""ONE-WIPE”’ 
DUST CLOTH 
IT’S EASY! IT’S FUN! 
IT’S PROFITABLE! 


Lvery wonian will want one of these wonderful 
new One-Wipe Dust Cloths. It sells for just 
69¢—you make $2.76 on every dozen. One-Wipe 
is specially treated to absorb dust—not scatter 
it. It’s the only treated dust cloth you can 
wash up to 20 times without destroying the 
ents Write now for details, prices, and 
sample, 
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sage of Good News. I plaved the or- 
gan, which drew a lot of attention 
wherever we went, and helped us to 
teach the people some hymns and 
choruses that they could remember. 

Dawn found us loading the plane 
for the next part of our trip—across 
the majestic Veadeiros Range of moun- 
tains, some of which reach up to seven 
thousand feet above the valleys—to 
Mimoso. After unloading our stuff, I 
flew down to Goianesia to get Se- 
bastiao Rodriguez, the evangelist for 
the eastern part of Reichardt’s field, 
of which Mimoso is the center. Se- 
bastiao had just moved into the field 
and wanted to make this part of the 
itinerary with us so that he might 
have this opportunity to know the 
people and the field. He decided to 
stay on after we were to leave, so he 
packed his saddlebags for a ten-day 
stay. We also gassed up from our de- 
posit in Goianesia. 


REICHARDT AND SEBASTIAO 
sct out for a fazenda where some be- 
lievers live, to hold a night service 
and to let the folks know our sched- 
ule for meetings while we were to be 
in the region. Adolfo and I stayed in 
Mimoso to make a showing of a film, 
“Miracles of the Love of God,” which 
was based on the first part of the third 
chapter of the Gospel by John. We 
had quite a bit of competition that 
night. First of all, to honor our ar- 
rival, the sacristy of the Roman 
Church decided to have a hymn-sing 
for the Virgin Mary in their little 
chapel, less than 50 yards from the 
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transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
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house where we were showing our 
film. They had only one hymn, and 
they sang it over and over. 

(See next page) 
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From the Nation’s Capital, 


EDWARD L. R. ELSON heralds 


AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL 
RECOVERY 


Introduction by 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


As pastor to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
and other high-level 
Washington Offi- 
cials, Dr. Elson takes 
a searching look at 
the spiritual “state of the nation.” Of 
this hard-hitting book, Rev. Joseph R. 
Sizoo says, “This sobering, straight- 
forward analysis of our time from the 
pen of a man who preaches and lives 
in the very center of these whirling 
forces wilt quicken the conscience, fire 
the flames of faith and make your blood 
tingle. It is drums and bugles. Dr. 
Elson has given us our assignment: 
‘The spirit of the free man derived 
from his religious faith.’ ” $2.50 
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a Revell publication 


















When we didn’t stop, they did. 
The next thing was a festa—a drink- 
and-dance party up the hill about 200 
yards away, the festivities of which 
were punctuated with the launching 
of fire works, the shooting of pistols, 
shouts, and music. The party was well 
supplied with locally distilled sugar- 
cane whiskey . . . cooled in the creek 

. SO OUr Open-air meeting didn’t 
impede the progress of the festa one 
bit. In fact, their party turned into an 
all-night affair. I remember being 
wakened several times during the 
night by shouts, shots, and “bombs 
bursting in air.” 

The most influential man in the lit- 
tle village, “the rain-sender,” as the 
people call such a man, attended our 
service and offered us lodging and 
meals during our stay. He is urging 
us to build a chapel in Mimoso and 
says that he'll help. He is not a pro- 
fessing Christian, but he is strongly 
influenced by his foster-son, a fine 
boy and a strong Christian, officer of 
the church in Goianesia. 

The next day was Sunday and we 





TWO NEW ACCESSORIES have just 
been. designed especially for use with fold- 
ing chairs in church auditoriums, Sunday 
schools and dining rooms. They are a 
steel-rod book rack and metal communion- 
cup holders. 


Six chairs in American Seating Com- 
pany lines are ideal for use with the new 
accessories. These include Models 56 and 
57 with padded seats, recently announced 
Models 60 and 61 featuring upholstered, 
spring-arch seat construction, and Models 
53 and 54 with shaped-steel and birch ply- 
wood seats, respectively. 
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Control of Leprosy 
By 1974 Set as Goal 


DALLAS, TEXAS (RNS)-— World-wide 
control of leprosy by 1974 was set 
as the goal of American Leprosy Mis- 
sions Inc. at the agency’s 46th annual 
convention here. 

Harold H. Henderson, general sec- 
retary, said that year was selected as 
the “target” because it is the centen- 
nial of the isolation of the leprosy 
germ by Dr. Gerhard Armauer Han- 
sen. 

“There never was a day until now 
when any person could justify a ter- 
minal date” when leprosy might be 
brought under control, he said, “but 
now we are on the threshold of a new 
day and a goal can be set.” 

Although generally optimistic, Mr. 
Henderson stressed the need for the 
governments of areas where Hansen’s 
disease persists to assume complete 
responsibility for its control. But he 
said that “we stand ready to care 
for the needs of victims not covered 
by others.” 

Rev. Harold Hayes Henderson, a 
missionary in Korea for more than 
20 years, was named general secre- 
tary of American Leprosy Missions, 
to succeed Dr. Eugene R. Kellers- 
berger. 





set out to meet Reichardt and Sebas- 
tiao after having a little devotional 
service in the hut of a woman who is 
interested in the Gospel. The little 
mud-and-stick hovel with a palm-leaf 
roof where she lives with her four 
children and an invalid brother is typi- 
cal of the dwellings of the very poor 
here in Brazil. There are usually five 
or six varieties of living things on the 
dirt floor all at the same time: pigs, 
dogs, chickens, cats, goats, and chil- 
dren. Our service was punctuated this 
time by the goats getting into the 
day’s supply of rice . . . a tragedy to 
the poor lady of the house whose hus- 
band is absent most of the time, hav- 
ing abandoned his family and its sup- 
port, not an unusual case. 


OUR HORSES ARRIVED and we 
set out across the mountains to the 
farm where Reichardt was. We had a 
good time with the family group, all 
Christians, and after a big lunch and a 
Communion service, we set out on the 
two-mile return trip, taking Sebastiao 
with us but leaving Reichardt there to 


visit the families in that region round 
about the farm. We had a service in 
Mimoso that night . . . this time there 
was no party, and no hymn-sing. 

On our flight to Mimoso, we went a 
bit out of our way to drop a note at 
a place where ~'> wanted to open a 
door to the Gospel, to tell the folks 
to make us a landing strip. Early in 
the morning we flew over to the place 
to see what had been done. After cir- 
cling the area several times, we finally 
discerned the faint outline of a strip 
on the ground. It looked as if they 
had done nothing but chop down the 
higher bushes in a strip that looked 
too short and too rough. I saw no ant 
hills or stumps in the landing area, but 
I did see a crowd of a hundred people 
gathered around to see us land. 

Here was an opportunity I couldn’t 
pass up, so I made a long sweep and a 
long approach for a short-field land- 
ing—flaps down—and power on to 
hold the plane just above a stalling 
speed. I passed over the edge of the 
cleared area, cut the power and set- 
tled to the ground and began to ap- 
ply brakes immediately. The plane 
stopped just five feet short of the end 
of the strip and several ant hills hid- 
den in the brush. We taxied back to 
the crowd and cut the engine off. The 
opportunity was well worth the effort. 
After explaining to several of the men 
about how to improve their “airport” 
which I had just dedicated and in- 
augurated, we decided to let the 
crowd know why we were there so, 
using the baggage for a pulpit, Sebas- 
tiao explained the purpose of our visit 
and preached a little sermon. 

In the evening, we had another 
showing of our films and a “theatre” 
full. We felt the good will of the 
crowd who had never had such a 
thing happen to them before. There 
are people in that section who have 
never seen an airplane up close... 
some of them have never seen a car or 
a truck! Our open-air, walk-in picture 
show was the event of the hour— 
probably the event of the year. So a 
door was opened to the Gospel. 

The next day was marked for our 
return to Ceres. Leaving Sebastiao in 
Guariba, Adolfo and I flew back to 
Mimoso, picked up Reichardt, and 
set course for Goianesia, then Ceres, 
arriving there just in time for a late 
lunch and a warm welcome from 
Elizabeth and the children, thus end- 
ing that particular aerial itinerary in 
West Brazil. END 
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It is now a matter almost of hours 
before the long awaited Men’s Con- 
vention opens in New Orleans. The 
date: Friday, October 15, at 8 a.m. 

Last call has been sounded for the 
men throughout the Assembly who 
will attend this momentous meeting— 
to gain personal spiritual uplift and 
to testify to the world that the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church has an army 
of consecrated men ready to push for- 
ward the task of Kingdom building. 

The program committee set out to 
get seven outstanding world citizens to 
deliver the seven principal inspira- 
tional addresses of the convention. Be- 
cause faith is so vital a need in our day, 
that was chosen to be the unifying 
theme for all these addresses. Keynote 
speaker will be Maryland’s Governor 
Theodore McKeldin, who will use as 
his theme the convention’s theme: 
“In God We Trust.” 

Rev. Billy Graham will speak on 
“Faith in Christ.” 

Dr. James I. McCord of Austin 
Seminary will speak on “Faith in the 
Bible.” 

NBC farm commentator Everett G. 
Mitchell will use as his theme “Faith 
in the Home.” 

Dr. George W. Crane, eminent edu- 
cator, psychologist, and radio person- 
ality will focus his attention on “Faith 
in Ourselves.” 

From Scotland will come Dr. Elfan 
Rees to speak on “Faith in Freedom.” 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, renowned evan- 
gelist of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, will bring as the closing address 
of the convention a message on “Faith 
in the Future.” 

Leading the daily devotionals will 
be Walter R. Humphrey, Texas edi- 
tor; Charles R. Bradford, Atlanta tex- 
tile executive; Col. Powell A. Fraser, 
U.S. Army, and Dr. Andrew Eding- 
ton, president of Schreiner Institute 
at Kerrville, Texas. 

The “Faith” theme will also be ap- 
plied to two other realms of life by 
two groups of panelists: Dr. Edward 
D. Grant and a panel of Church 
Board heads discussing “Faith in the 
Church,” and Dr. Elton Trueblood 
and four state governors discussing 
“Faith in the Country.” 

Dr. Trueblood, Chief of Religious 

(See page 52) 
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Presbyteries Receive Official Ballot 
For Voting on Plan of Union 


ATLANTA, GA.—Official ballot for the 
Presbyteries’ vote on the Plan of 
Union has been mailed to the Stated 
Clerk of each presbytery, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. E. C. Scott, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, who 
has headquarters here. Upon action of 


voting, the ballot is to be marked, 


signed by the Presbytery Stated Clerk 
and returned to Dr. Scott. 

Attached to the ballot was a copy 
of the official recommendations, rela- 
tive to the Plan of Union, adopted by 
the General Assembly, and a letter 
from the Stated Clerk calling atten- 
tion to copies of the Plan of Union 
which have already been sent to every 
minister and to every Clerk of Ses- 
sion. An additional supply is available 
to ruling elder members of the pres- 
byteries, upon request of Presbyteries’ 
Stated Clerks. 

Appearing on the sheet is the cate- 
gorical question, and the Assembly’s 
recommendation “that each presby- 
tery be instructed that its vote is, to 
be ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on the Categorical 
Question precisely as it is worded on 
page 14 of the Plan of Union, as Re- 
vised, Nov., 1953.” 

The sheet also points out the 
adopted recommendation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly “That the 1954 General 
Assembly recommend to each presby- 
tery: (1) That upon receipt of the 






Plan of Union from the General As- 
sembly for its ‘advice and consent,’ 
each presbytery refer the Plan to a 
standing or special committee for 
study and report. (2) That the com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the 
Plan of Union and noting its revi- 
sions, and after earnestly and prayer- 
fully seeking to discover God’s will 
for the Church, report to a stated 
meeting of presbytery prior to the 
taking of a vote, not before January 1, 
1955." 

The ballot, letter, and copy of As- 
sembly recommendations concerning 
the question of Union, were mailed to 
all Stated Clerks of each presbytery. 


Careful! 


ATLANTA, GA.—A true incident that 
took place here recently brought 
smiles and chuckles to many who 
heard or read of it, especially Pres- 
byterians. 

On one of the major streets of this 
Southern city, a teen-ager was seen 
reading the traffic summons of his 
friend, and commenting in an im- 
pressed tone of voice, said, “Boy, 
they really got you: Reckless driving 
and violating the rights of a Presby- 


terian!” (pedestrian). 


(With thanks to the Atlanta Journal’s column, 
Street Scenes,” from which this item comes.) 
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(From page 50) 

Policy for the U.S. Information 
Agency, noted Quaker and _inter- 
nationally famous philosopher and 
writer, will moderate a panel of Pres- 
byterian state governors: Hon. Rob- 
ert F. Kennon of Louisana, past presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Men’s 
Council; Hon. Francis Cherry of Ar- 
kansas, Hon. Lawson White of Mis- 
sissippi, and Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, 
past governor of New Jersey. 


Dr. Trueblood will bring a unique 
background as religious thinker and 
Christian leader. He has, within the 
past four months, taken charge of re- 
ligious programming for the Voice 
ot America, and now advises that 
agency on its overseas library and 
information program. Before joining 
the Federal agency, he was profes- 
sor of philosophy of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. Prior to 1946, 
when he came to Earlham, he taught 
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at Stanford University, Haverford 
College, and Harvard University. He 
is the author of thirteen books, and 
is founder of the new “Yokefellow 
Foundation,” a national movement to 
stress the practice of Christian prin- 
ciples in everyday life. 

A salute goes to the Convention 
Committee, which has carried the re- 
sponsibility for this big undertaking: 
J. E. Dews, Chairman, W. F. Whit- 
right, Robert F. Kennon, James G. 
Patton Jr., Nat K. Reiney, John V. 
Matthews, Thomas H. Talbot, Royall 
R. Brown, Clinton Harris, Harmon 
B. Ramsey, and Emile Dieth. 


MRS. HULBERT 


Mrs. C. H. Hulbert, New Orleans 
Presbyterial president, has been des- 
ignated chairman of a committee to 
head up entertainment for 1,000 Pres- 
byterian wives expected to accompany 
their husbands to the convention. 

Other members of her committee 
are: Mrs. Emile Dieth, Presbyterial 
vice president; Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 
district chairman; Mrs. M. Vance Hig- 
bee, Mrs. R. L. Simmons, Mrs. G. E. 
McCaskey, Mrs. I. E. Aken, and Mrs. 
V. Wolsch. 

OPENING AND CLOSING 
HOURS are 10 a.m., Friday, Octo- 
ber 15, through noon, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 17. 

TRAVEL POOLS are to be ar- 
ranged by your presbytery promotion 
chairman. Come by auto, bus, train 
or plane. Consult your local transpor- 
tation representatives for details. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION consult your local presbytery 
promotion chairman, your Regional 
Director of Christian Education, or 
write to Presbyterian Men’s Conven- 
tion, Box 16, New Orleans 6, La. or 
Division of Men’s Work, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 
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in the News 








@ DR. A. W. DICK, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, in a talk to Builders of the Better 
Business Bureau told this one: “The story goes that 
the reason Joseph’s brethren tossed him into the pit is 
that they thought it was a good opening for a young 
man. 


@ Add to moderators: REV. CLARENCE E. PIEP- 
HOFF, College Park Church, Synod of Georgia. . . . 
REV. P. HERBERT PARSONS, minister of education 
at Riverside Church, Jacksonville, Florida, Suwannee 
Presbytery. 

@ ARTHUR TYLER recently retired with honors 
from his job as sexton of St. Giles Church, Richmond. 
He rendered 12 years’ faithful service, according to 
Board of Deacons. 


@ Newly ordained: REV. WOODWARD D. MOR- 
RISS, as pastor of Winnsboro, Louisiana, Presbyterian 
Church. . . . REV. ANDREW A. JUMPER, to serve 
Christ Church, Houston. ... REV. H. PAUL CURRIE, 
Calhoun Church, Calhoun, Georgia. . . . REV. JEFF 
KESTERSON, Westminster Church, Norfolk. 


@ L. NEWTON THOMAS, president of Carbon Fuel 
Company, Charleston, West Virginia, was recently 
elected a member of the board of directors of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of West 
Virginia. He is former congregational manager of First 
Church. 


@ WILLIAM M. ZEIGER, member of Second Church 
of Charleston, South Carolina, is new president of the 
James Island Exchange Club. 


@ New pastorates: DR. PAUL TUDOR JONES left 
Grace Covenant, Richmond, to succeed the late Dr. 
T. K. Young as pastor of Idlewild, Memphis. . . . REV. 
J. WALTER DICKSON is new pastor of Memorial 
Oaks Church, Houston. He was formerly at Shelby, 
North Carolina. ... REV. JOHN H. BUZHARDT, for- 
mer minister in the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, entered the Presbyterian U.S. denomination 
and is pastor of New Hope, between Belmont and 
Gastonia, North Carolina. . . . REV. STANLEY L. 
BENNETT, also making the change from the ARP 
Church, now serves the Presbyterian U.S. Church in 
Montreat. 


@ Deceased: GEORGE F. MONTGOMERY, elder in 
First Church, Marietta, Georgia. . . . WILMER L. 
MOORE, deacon in North Avenue Church, Atlanta. 
... DR. COLIN A. McPHEETERS, retired professor 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

@ Men’s Bible Class of First Church, Dallas, recently 
had unveiling ceremonies of an oil painting of RHODES 
S. BAKER, organizer and teacher of the class for 39 
years. He died in 1940. 
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@ BOBBY FURR of the Seigle Avenue Presbyterian 
Church team, Charlotte, made softball news by hitting 
six home runs, one triple and three singles in ten times 
at bat in one week. He appeared on a TV program to 
receive awards as News Softball player of the Week. 
@ REV. MILTON B. FAUST of Salisbury, North 
Carolina, was elevated to the highest post in the North 
Carolina Department of the American Legion—that 
of commander. He is a Presbyterian minister and 
director of evangelism for the Synod of North Caro- 
lina. 

@ ROBERT KIRKHAM, soloist at Second Presby- 
terian, Memphis, won the Grace Moore Memorial 
Scholarship, given annually to an outstanding young 
Tennessean for further study. A graduate of Memphis 
State College, the young bass-baritone received prize 
of $500. 

@ GOV. ROBERT F. KENNON, Louisiana, has been 
elected chairman of the Governors Conference for a 
year. One of the speakers at the big Men’s Convention, 
Kennon is an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


Jap 
SQYS... 


Leaders of Presbyterian Men 
All over the Assembly 


My dear Friends: 

Convention time will soon be here. Program lead- 
ership and finance plans were completed by the 
committee in the early spring. I know that you 
will pray daily that God will use this convention 
as one means of inspiring and enlightening each of 
us to do what He has in mind for us. Assure your 
men that this is the sole purpose of the Convention. 

You will be electing your officers for 1955 in 
September, and Presbyterian Councils will be sched- 
uling Round Tables for briefing them on the tre- 
mendous job they tackle on January 1. Be sure and 

et in on a Round Table. 

No doubt your plans for Laymen’s Sunday, Oc- 
tober 17, are all wrapped up. Write Andy Andrews 
if you want additional suggestions. 

May God guide and bless you in all of your 
undertakings. 


oy 





Cordially your friend, 


ame 

















SOUTH CAROLINA Synodical Training School, held in 
mid-June at Presbyterian College in Clinton, S.C., hit an 
all-time high enrollment of 105 fulltime people and 165 total. 
Photo shows those in attendance. Mrs. W. Rex Josey, Synodi- 





cal president, was dean of the school, and members of the 
steering committee were Mrs. O. A. Matthews, chairman; 
Mrs. R. M. Engle, and Mrs. Jasper Rowland. Dates for 
next year’s school have been set as June 20-25. 





BOOKS 





Personalities Around Paul, by Holmes 
Rolston. John Knox Press. 208 
pages. $2.50. 


Of those books which present a 
study of individuals in the New 
Testament, this is one of the most 
helpful and practical with which this 
writer is familiar. In the first place, 
the volume deals with life situation 
preaching and human interest stories 
in their most attractive form. Every- 
body is interested in people. The pur- 
pose of this book is to tell of indi- 
viduals vitally concerned with Paul 
and his work. And certainly all Chris- 
tians will readily agree that the Apos- 
tle was one of the most significant fig- 
ures of all time. 

The author, moreover, is quite cor- 
rect in saying that these personalities 
“constitute one of the most signifi- 
cant groups in human history.” They 
are, indeed, “the men and women 
whom God used to lay the founda- 
tions of the Christian Church.” Later 
adding that “the personalities around 
Paul are not limited to those who 
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stood with him in common allegiance 
to Jesus as Lord,” Dr. Rolston rightly 
points out that we necessarily meet in 
the pages of the New Testament those 
who bitterly opposed the Apostle. 
They, too, however, illustrate the 
power of the Gospel and its mighty 
impact upon the social order of this 
first Christian century. 

Both of these groups, that is those 
who supported Paul and those who 
opposed him, reveal a man who made 
such a magnificent contribution to 
Christianity that it is difficult properly 
to measure its magnitude. Paul had a 
remarkable capacity for friendship. 
But he also had the ability to make 
enemies. This was because of his un- 
compromising stand for moral right- 
eousness and ethical principles. It was 
also because of that remarkable spirit- 
ual insight which gives us an under- 
standing of the deeper meaning of our 
religion. It is of these vital facts that 
Dr. Rolston writes when he describes 
the personalities around Paul. 

As an instructor in the art of preach- 
this reviewer would like to under- 
score his own gratitude not merely 
for the content of this book but also 
for the simple, direct style of presen- 
tation of the fascinating facts which 
are contained in it. It is obvious that 


this is the result of many years of 
work. Yet, the author’s style is so 
plain and clear-cut the ordinary reader 
will hardly stop to consider the long, 
disciplined study which has made pos- 
sible the volume. 

This is not merely life situation 
preaching at its Biblical best; it is the 
kind of expository preaching that is 
calculated to gain and hold the atten- 
tion of a congregation which under- 
stands preaching at its best. Both lay- 
men and preachers will read this book 
with keen interest and deep apprecia- 
tion. 


—G. RAY JORDAN, 


Professor of Preaching, 
School of Theology, ? 
Emory University, Georgia. 


Negro ministers plan 
integration study 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—An organization 
of Negro ministers in this area has 
announced that it will conduct a study 
to help Negro church members cope 
with the problems of public school in- 
tegration. 

“We will do all within our power 
to carry out the idea of integration 
as leaders of our churches,” said a 
resolution adopted by the Interde- 
nominational Ministerial Alliance of 
Greater Little Rock. 
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Majority want Book of 
Church Order loose-leaf 


How many people would like to 
have the Book of Church Order pub- 
lished in loose-leaf form, in addition 
to the present bound edition? To help 
him decide that question, Cameron 
D. Deans, General Manager of the 
Division of Publication of our Board 
of Christian Education, sent out a 
scientific number of questionnaires. 

Back came the replies from this 
sampling, and the results showed 
nearly three-to-one in favor of going 
ahead with the production of the 
loose-leaf edition. Actual count was 
322 wanting a loose-leaf edition and 
168 preferring to stay with the bound 
edition. 

Comments from those replying to 
Deans’ inquiry included a number sug- 
gesting “Wait until the question of 
union is decided”; “Quit changing the 
Book of Church Order”; “Excellent 
idea, long overdue”; “Would want one 
myself but church officers likely 
would stay with bound copy.” 

As a result of the replies the Di- 
vision of Publication plans to await 
Presbytery vote on the union question 
to make its decision. The General 
Assembly had suggested the Board 
consider a loose-leaf edition. 

The Plan calls for furnishing 
amendments to the Book each year, 
free except for a small handling charge. 


Hope Church Organizes 
The Hope Presbyterian Church was 


organized by a Commission of the 
Presbytery of Dallas, at its spacious 
site at Carpenter and Meadow. The 
service was outdoors under the shade 
of the beautiful elm trees, Fifty-three 
charter members were enrolled. El- 
ders Willie Beck and Wm. I. Cald- 
well and Deacons Thomas H. Hogg 
and James Fred Miller were ordained 
and installed. The congregation called 
the Rev. Wilson Duke Richardson, 
native of Houston, graduate of May 
Allen and Prairie View Colleges of 
Texas, and Western Theological Semi- 
nary of Holland, Michigan, as pastor. 
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ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—The Board of 
Church Extension concluded its an- 
nual summer meeting here by extend- 
ing to Dr. Emmett Burns McGukin 
a call to become the executive secre- 
tary of the Board, succeeding Dr. 
Vernon S. Broyles. Dr. McGukin, 
who is pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Lynchburg, Va., has 
not indicated whether he will accept 
the call. 

In other actions during the two- 
day session, the Board named Dr. 
Claude Pritchard, secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions, to serve 
as acting executive secretary, pending 
the assumption of duties by a new 
executive. The Board also heard re- 
ports from the five divisions of the 
Board’s office here, and acted upon 
routine matters of business. 

Among the more newsworthy items 
brought before the Board was the re- 
port by Mr. G. B. Strickler, treasurer 
of the Board, that collections for the 
Negro Work Campaign have passed 
the one million mark, with $1,012,- 
856.73 paid in of the $2,221,646.60 
pledged. Of this, $438,049.07 has al- 
ready been passed on to Stillman Col- 
lege for its expansion program, and 
a similar amount to the Board itself 
for development of new Negro 
churches. 

Another important announcement 
was that given by Dr. Malcolm Cal- 
houn, secretary of the Division of 
Christian Relations, reporting on the 
action of the General Assembly on 
the matters of segregation and Com- 
munism and the reception of the 
Church as a whole of the action. Dr. 
Calhoun reported that the division 
“has been encouraged by the re- 
action” of the Church, and the spirit 
in which the decisions were received. 
He also reported the distribution, 
through meetings of synods, of the 
report of the Council of Christian 
Relations, as approved by the As- 
sembly. This report is printed in a 
booklet entitled “Two Major Issues,” 
and is available on order from the 
Board at 341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Town and Country Church 
Department reported that Presbyte- 
rian churches have ranked high in 


Extension Board handles important 
business at summer meeting 


the 1954 Rural Church Award rat- 
ings conducted by Emory Univer- 
sity. Twenty of the denomination’s 
churches received awards, and three, 
Chestnut Mountain Church of Flow- 
ery Branch, Ga., First Church of 
Crestview, Fla., and Prospect Church, 
Mooresville, N. C., were state winners, 
the department reported. 

Mr. Hal Hyde, secretary of the 
Urban Church Department, reported 
recent surveys for location of new 
churches have been completed in 
Jonesboro, Ark.; Laredo, Harlingen, 
and Corpus Christi, Texas, and Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, La. 

The Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision reported on the rapid comple- 
tion of the Protestant Radio Center, 
in which the division has had the lead- 
ing role from conception of the co- 
operative idea to its fruition in the 
$500,000 Center. A January date for 
dedication of the Center is planned, 
Dr. John Alexander, secretary of the 
Division, and president of the Center, 
announced, 

Mr. O. V. Caudill, secretary of the 
Department of Church Architecture 
reported continuing requests for his 
department’s aid, ee exceeding the 
time available for answering the re- 
quests. During the first half of the 
year, Mr. Caudill reported that he had 
received 224 requests for counseling 
on architectural matters, and had 
visited 84 churches for studies and 
consultation. 

The Division of Negro Work re- 
ported that work is in progress on a 
20-minute movie which will show the 
steps in the organization of a Negro 
church. The Board gave its approval 
for the expenditure of $3,500 on the 
16-millimeter movie after viewing the 
first films taken for the purpose. 

The Rev. Al Dimmock, associate 
secretary of the Division of Evan- 
gelism, gave the Board a report on 
plans for the 1955 special emphasis on 
evangelism throughout the General 
Assembly, with special attention to 
the plan for exchanging and co-oper- 
ating in leadership. The theme se- 
lected for the preaching and visitation 
evangelism campaign which will be 
conducted in this country and all the 
Church’s mission (See page 57) 









Board 
Dr. Elliott 


At its recent meeting the Board of 
World Missions appointed one new 
missionary to Japan and approved giv- 
ing two associate missionaries in the 
Congo full missionary status. 

MISS JUNE LAMP Of Asheville, North 
Carolina, has been appointed as a Med- 
ical Social Worker to Japan. She was 
graduated from Lees McRae Junior 
College and attended Catawba Col- 
lege in Salisbury, North Carolina. Miss 
Lamb served in the Waves from 
March 1945 to July 1946. She re- 


of World Missions Elects 
in Busy Quarterly Meeting 


ceived her B.S. degree from St. Louis 
University in St. Louis, Missouri and 
attended the University of North 
Carolina this past year. She worked 
as an x-ray technician first in the 
Norburn Hospital of Asheville and 
then with the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission in Japan. She is a member 
of Oak Forest Presbyterian Church 
of Enka, North Carolina. She will be 
ready to go to the field as soon as she 
completes the required work at the 
Assembly’s Training School this fall. 


REV. AND MRS. HARRY PUNT of Hol- 
land and Belgian who have been serv- 
ing in our Congo Mission since 1944 
as associate missionaries have now 
been given full missionary status. They 
will continue to serve as evangelistic 
missionaries. 


New Chairman 
DR. WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, pastor of 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 


Dallas, Texas was elected Chairman of 
the Board of World Missions. 


MISSIONARY APPOINTEES for summer of 1954 shown gathered 
in the World Mission Building at Montreat, N.C. are, left to right: 
FIRST ROW: Miss Cora A. Wayland, China and Fort Mill, S.C., to 
Korea; Miss Nellie S. Swensen, Columbus, Ga., to Japan; Rev. 
Curtis C. Goodson, Miami, Fla., to Brazil; Mr. Charles C. Ansley, 
Miami and India, to Brazil; Mrs. Charles C. Ansley, Miami and 
India, to Brazil; Mr. George McKee, Jr., Africa, to Congo; Mr. and 
Mrs. William L. Ellison, Austin, Texas, to Brazil. 

SECOND ROW: Cha, Korean Instructor; Dr. and Mrs. William Robert 
Dunn, Atlanta, Ga., to Congo; Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. Cameron, 
Eastman Ga., to Congo; Rev. and Mrs. David V. Miller, Johnson 
City, Tenn., to Congo; Dr. Tureille, French Instructor; and Miss 
Esther Cummings, Language Instructor. 

THIRD ROW: Rev. and Mrs. John R. Hornick, Miami, to Brazil; 
Rev. Robert W. Cousar, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn., to Brazil; Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert H. Camenisch, Stanford, Ky., to Brazil; Miss June 


Lamb, Asheville, N.C., to Japan; Rev. Robert L. Smith, Fordyce, 
Ark., to Korea; Rev. and Mrs. John W. Grimes, Nashville, Tenn., to 
Brazil; and Miss Elizabeth Miller, Goldsboro, N.C., to Congo. 
FOURTH ROW: Rev. Ernest E. Gilmore, Jr., Columbus, Ga., to Brazil; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Stixrud, Weatherford, Tex., to Congo; 
Miss Claribel Moles, Laurel Fork, Va., to Korea; Miss Irece Wan- 
derlea, Portuguese Instructor; Miss Grace Mizuno, Japanese In- 
structor; Miss Elizabeth Dunlap, York, S.C., to Congo; Miss Ann 
Faucette, Bristol, Tenn., to Korea; and Mr. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Moore, Wallace, N.C., to Japan. 

FIFTH ROW: Rev. William S. Metzel, Bethesda, Md., to Congo; 
Eugene Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
Prentice, Baskin, La., to Brazil; Mr. and Mrs. John F. Bridgman, 
New Orleans, La., to Japan; Rev. Wilson T. Dowling, Columbia, 
S.C., to Brazil, and Mr. and Mrs. Grossbeck, Free Methodist 
missionaries. 

















Committee proposed to handle 
missionary problem in India 


NEW DELHI—Indian Christians and 
foreign missionaries have proposed 
that a committee be set up to handle 
problems arising between the mis- 
sionaries and the Indian government. 

The committee plan was submitted 
to President Rajendra Prasad by Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, noted American 
evangelist. 

Its purpose is to smooth relations 
between the government and foreign 
Christian missionaries, which have de- 
teriorated considerably since India 
won its independence in 1947. 

Missionaries have been accused of 
mixing in politics and of buying con- 
versions from among the poorer 
classes. These charges have been de- 
nied by responsible Christian leaders 
and were repudiated in Dr. Jones’ 
statement to the President. 

The evangelist has said that prose- 
lytism is degrading both to religion 
and to the persons undergoing it. But 
at a recent Y.M.C.A. meeting, Dr. 
Jones said Christian missionaries did 
believe in conversion and had “no 
apologies” for trying to bring it about. 
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(From page 55) fields, will be “Find 
Life with God.” In connection with 
the 1955 emphasis, the Board made 
arrangements for Dr. William Mc- 
Corkle, secretary of the Division of 
Evangelism, to be relieved of his office 
duties for a period while writing the 
study book on evangelism. 

The Board also honored Miss Min- 
nie Thomas, assistant to the secretary 
of the Department of Promotion, for 
more than 30 years of service to the 
Board and the Executive Committee 
on Home Missions, the Board’s prede- 
cessor organization. A check was pre- 
sented to Miss Thomas, and Dr. 
Claude Pritchard read a poem, “A 
Tribute to Minnie Thomas,” in recog- 
nition of her service. The poetic ef- 
fort, plus another written for a ban- 
quet held recently, honoring Dr. 
Broyles upon his resignation from the 
executive secretaryship, resulted in 
the Board’s election of Dr. Pritchard 
as “poet laureate” of the Board. 

The Board paid special tribute to 
the late Rev. G. W. Gideon, Negro 
minister of Atlanta, who died July 11. 
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(From page 33) state top-honors. 
These were among the finalists for 
the Southwide titles, 

Dr. Henry S. Randolph of New 
York City, Executive Director of the 
Town and Country Department, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., delivered 
the principal address at the awards 
ceremony, speaking on “Spiritual Re- 
sources Undergirding Rural America.” 
Dr. Goodrich C. White, president of 
Emory University, presided over the 
ceremonies. 

As state winners, the rural churches 
received an award of $300 and Pros- 
pect Church, as final winner, received 
an additional $300. Prospect Church 
has 393 members, adding 29 during the 
last church-year, bringing the total 
number of members and number 
added during a one-year-period to a 
record high. During the same period 
the church received 12th place rating 
of per capita giving in Concord Pres- 
bytery, next to the largest in Pros- 
pect’s history. Its members have fin- 
ished paying off a $100,000 debt on 
the building, built a $27,000 manse, 
have donated to various community 
and world service projects, held Bible 
Schools for Negro and white children 
of the community, organized three 
Scout troops, and began a Young 
Adult Department in the Sunday 
school. The members also equipped 
the church nursery and began its op- 
eration on a regular schedule. They 
also started a church newspaper. 

Chestnut Mountain Church, first- 
honorable-mention winner, this means 
2nd place actually, dedicated a new 
sanctuary July 18, and has expanded 
its membership within three years 
from 47 to 75 members. Through the 
efforts of this church a community 
improvement club and Negro Sunday 
school have been started. The women 
there have organized a Women of the 
Church group and the Men of the 
Church have been active in establish- 
ing a Ruritan Club. Many areas of 
work are reached through the various 
groups now active in Chestnut Moun- 
tain Church. On the day of dedication 
of the new sanctuary July 18, the 
church observed its 80th anniversary. 

Churches in the rural church con- 
test must be located in towns of not 
over 5,000 population, They are rated 
on their achievements toward becom- 


CHURCHES HONORED 








ing a better church, and making a 
better community and world. 


McGehee Named 
‘53 Rural Minister 


ATLANTA, GA—Four Branches of 
Presbyterianism were represented as 
awards for the title of Rural Minis- 
ter of the Year, announced at Emory 
University recently. Dr. Robert M. 
McGehee, U. S. Presbyterian minis- 
ter, pastor of Baker Presbyterian 
Church in Baker, La., has been chosen 
the Minister of the Year in the state 
of Louisiana. Dr. McGehee’s congre- 
gation holds double honors since their 
church has also been named Louisi- 
ana’s Rural Church of the Year. 

Fourteen states participated in the 
Rural Minister of the Year Program, 
sponsored by the Progressive Farmer 
magazine and Emory University, with 
Dr. G. Ross Freeman serving as di- 
rector. Among the fourteen winners, 
there were four ministers from vary- 
ing branches of Presbyterianism who 
took top honors. Others besides Dr. 
McGehee, of Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., were the Rev. Robert G. Foster, 
pastor of Allsboro-Maud-Cherokee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches at 
Allsboro, Ala.; the Rev. Frank B. Ed- 
wards, pastor of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church at Mil- 
lington, Tenn.; and the Rev. Ez. G 
Cargill, pastor of Park (U.S.A.) Pres- 
byterian Church at Italy, Texas. The 
ministers were chosen on the follow- 
ing three proficiencies: 1) An effec- 
tive job in leading his church in 
developing its program. 2) Participa- » 
tion in community activities. 3) Be- 
ing active in the over-all rural church 
movement. 


Ike Sets Oct. 24 
As Day for UN 


President Eisenhower designated 
October 24 as United Nations Day 
and said the UN “represents man’s 
most determined and promising effort 
to save humanity from the scourge of 


” 


war. 





A penny will hide the biggest star 
in the universe if you hold it close 
enough to your eye. 

—GRAFTON 
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The New Book 


by | 
GERALD KENNEDY 


Who today is a true spokesman 
for God? Who brings to men the 
message of the Lord—and what is 
this message? 

In this book Gerald Kennedy gives 
a vivid portrait of the effective Chris- 
tian minister and a searching expo- 
sition of the Christian message. 

A penetrating analysis that will 
help preachers to understand better 
their obligations to men and to God, 
to stand up with assurance as the 
Lord’s spokesmen. 


The Contents 
WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? 


Who Speaks for Persons! 
Who Speaks for the Spiritual! 
Who Speaks for Freedom! 
Who Speaks for Hope! 
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You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 55th 


yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed | 


Another saved $400 while 


hospital. 
Equipment included. Men, 


learning. 
women 18 to 60. High school not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 2010 , 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4,, Ill. 
Fiease send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages, 
Name 
City. 
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ECUMENICITY — 


(From page 35) industry, and the 
hospitalized characterized these times. 

It interest and activity in ecumeni- 
cal endeavor was in the first place 
developed in the areas of missionary 
act.vity, the pressures of the succeed- 
ing years of world events intensified 
ecumenical concern and contact cf 
Christian groups. 


ECUMENICITY FOUND a place 
of centrality in theological thinking 
during recent years. Just as the early 
years of the twentieth century had 
brought the hope of evangelizing the 
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world in a single generation, even so 
had these early years of economic 
expansion and prosperity brought the 
hope of Christianizing the social order 
within a few years. Great interest was 
developed within Christian circles the 
world over in bringing the principle 
of Christian behavior to play in the 
whole realm of social, political, and 
economic life. But very early in these 
endeavors diverging attitudes appeared 
in the understanding of Christian prin- 
ciples of behavior in the areas of so- 
cial, political and economic life. Dif- 
ferences of opinion on matters of 
drinking, dancing, smoking, etc., were 
only surface differences. What of 
marriage and divorce; of management- 
labor relations; of Christian conscience 
and military service? Christian leaders 
sensed the necessity to gather together 
to discuss common views in Christian 
social, economic, and political be- 
havior. 

This first meeting was held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1925. But the 
meeting was scarce begun before dele- 
gates realized that basic to a discussion 
of Christian action was an _ under- 
standing of fundamental doctrines: 
What is the nature of the Church; 
what is the authority of the Bible; 
what is the nature of salvation; and 
what is the nature of a true Christian 
ministry? 
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THEIR STRIVING for united 
Christian action in political, economic, 
and social areas brought Christians to 
see that they needed to get together 
to discuss their basic Christian doc- 
trines. Such a conference, on Faith 
and Order, was held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1927. Here Christians 
representing the great streams of de- 
nominational background (Anglican, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian and Reformed, 
Congregational, Orthodox, etc.) met 
to seek common agreement in the 
areas of the nature of the Church, 
the authority of the Bible, the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, etc. 

Both the Life and Work and the 
Faith and Order discussions were con- 
tinued for a decade, and each group 
met again in Great Britain in 1937. 
Both groups felt that the work of 
each could be aided greatly if the 
Churches which their delegates repre- 
sented could join officially as Churches 
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Annuity Gift Plan 


Our Board of World Missions will make an agreement with 
| any individual whereby, upon receipt of an outright gift of 
any sum from $100 up, this Board agrees to pay to that in- 
dividual (or someone designated by him) a certain sum each 
six months as long as he or she lives. The amount of payment 
is based on the age of the individual at date of entry, ranging 
from 2.5% at age 35 to 7% at age 80. 


At age 64, for instance, a person would receive 5% or $50 per 
year ($25 semi-annually) on each $1,000 given. 


in a World Council. Such organiza- | 


tion would give more permanent 
status to these common enquiries into 
Christian belief and practice, for con- 
ferences would no longer be simply 
ad hoc gatherings, but would be but 
one expression of continuing world- 
wide, interdenominational co-opera- 
tion in study, action and worship. 


THE WORK OF THESE two 
ecumenical discussions on Life and 
Work and on Faith and Order gave 
rise to significant writing in theology 


in these areas and paved the way for | 


the formation of the World Council 
of Churches—provisionally in 1938 
and actually by 1948. 

The present day interest and activ- 


ity in ecclesiastical ecumenical en- | 


deavor 


This attractive income is guaranteed for life of the annuitant 
' and is not subject to depressions or anything that would affect 
the yield on other investments. (Our Annuity Gift Plan has 
been in operation for over 50 years and every annuity pay- 
ment has been made promptly and in full). 


_None of the annuity gift is used for mission work until our 
lifetime obligation to the annuitant has been completed. Then 
the full principal amount will go to help spread the Gospel 
of Christ around the world. 


This plan makes it possible for many people to give to Foreign 
| Missions who otherwise could not give because they need the 


_ income from all their funds during their lifetime. 


arose in the area of world mission | 


undertaking 
was intensified by pressures of 
recent global events, 
found a place of centrality in 
current theological think- 
ing, 


presently has fixed the atten- | 
tion of Christians on | 


the problem 
of the Churches and The 
Church. 
If the ecumenical interest and ac- 
tivity began with a concern for evan- 
gelization of non-Christian people the 


| Two persons may make a joint agreement whereby the semi- 
annual payments will continue to the survivor. The rate on 
a survivorship agreement is slightly less than the rate which 


would be paid to the younger of two annuitants. 


If you have to pay Federal Income Tax, our Annuity Gift 


contract offers you certain additional advantages. 


We will be glad to answer any questions in regard to this 
_plan or furnish any further information you may desire. 


world over, and if its second major | 


phase was concern for the Christiani- 
zation of the social, political and eco- 
nomic life of the so-called Christian 
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ternal. | 





| West, it finds one of its major con- 


cerns at the moment even closer home. 

Do Churches co-operate with one 
another only, or even primarily, be- 
cause of expediency? When the going 
is tough, do churches. join hands, and 
when things improve, then go their 
own ways rejoicing? Do churches 
join together primarily when forced 
to by governments, and as soon as 
possible seek to free themselves from 
such forced co-operation? 

Can Churches co-operate one with 
another only on a basis of friendly 
condescension? Do Baptists co-operate 
with Presbyterians just as they might 
co-operate with good-intentioned Boy 
Scouts, not because Presbyterians are 
Christians, as well as Baptists? Do 
Disciples of Christ co-operate with 
Methodists just as they would co- 
operate with Kiwanians, not because 
primarily they are Christians but be- 
cause the object of co-operation is 
some patriotic endeavor? 


SHALL CHURCHES CO-Op- 
erate one with another rather because 
each denomination recognizes that it 
alone does not perfectly exemplify 
the Church as Jesus Christ intended 
it to be and therefore needs the help 
of all other Christians to achieve The 
Church? 

Such are questions which confront 
ordinary Christian church members 
today—in great city congregations, in 
campus Christian groups, in town and 
country churches. What will be the 
outlook, the relations, the opinions 
of Christian men and women, one to- 
ward another, in the proximity of 
community living the world over? 
Here lies a major consideration for 
ecumenical interest and activity in 
our day. Among all the Churches, 
where is The Church of which Jesus 
Christ is the only head and Saviour? 

The ecumenical interest and activity 
of today often is referred to as a 
movement, frequently with the con- 
notation that somewhere some group 
has a goal in mind and has set out 
to achieve it. But the ecumenical 
movement is not a movement of curi- 
ous exploration, but of hard obedi- 
ence. 


Christian folk today are not more curi- 
ous about their fellow Christians—rather 
they are more and more aware of the 
necessity for full and fast obedience to 
their common Lord. (See page 63) 
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Church 
of the 
Month 


By H. DOCKERY BROWN 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


_ nothing very distinctive about this church’s 
age, although it is 84 years old; nor its architecture, 
although that’s Victorian; nor its pulpit, although that 
has been served by two moderators of the General As- 
sembly. It has a large membership (1052) but there are 
many larger churches. Not even the fact that it still 
staunchly holds its place on one of the busiest corners 
of a rapidly growing city entitles it to a nomination as 
the Church of the Month. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina has a useful and distinguished past, but the 
present is just as important and just as useful. 


This church’s claim to real distinction today lies in the 
fact that in spite of its age and downtown location it is over- 
flowing with small children and young people. They are 
everywhere. 


Not only in the Sunday school but at the prayer 
services and morning worship. This past year the Nurs- 
ery Department and the Beginner’s Department became 
so large that additional rooms had to be added to the 
already large educational building to accommodate the 
numbers. In the Nursery there are 40 enrolled; in the 
Beginners Department as many as 108 have been known 
to show up on a Sunday morning. The Primary De- 
partment often sees 75 present. 


The young parents of this congregation believe in 
having families and in bringing them to God’s house 
for early training. This pressing need for adequate quar- 
ters for all these youngsters set the pace for a $60,000 
expansion and renovation program which covered the 
entire educational plant. This program has just been 
completed—debt free. Taking care of the needs of the 
children first meant that the more adult members of 
the congregation had to wait for the renovation of the 
sanctuary, but they were wise enough and unselfish 
enough to put the youth first. The oldsters are proud 
of their young people. 


Any day in the week you can pass this church and its. 
doors will be open, and as likely as not, a few young- 
sters of varying ages will be spilling out of them. For 
the almost 700 young people in the Sunday school, 
there is every type of spiritual training and religious 
activity ranging from the official youth groups spon- 
sored by the denomination as a whole, to religious dra- 
matics, Scouts, handicraft classes and youth choirs. A 
large staff—and a host of volunteer helpers—give their 
time and talents to make this extensive program pos- 
sible. If the presence of “young blood” is any indication 
of a church’s possibilities, then here is a church with a 
future. END 
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Men and Women 


Hail New Kind of 


Sickness and Accident Policy 





No Reduction in Benefits Regardless of Age 





Costs Only $12 a Year —Down Payment $2.50 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year —Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection against 
financial worries that come when accident or sickness strikes. 
That’s why the reliable North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago has issued a special policy for men and 
women up to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for either men 
or women from 15 to 59 years old... only $18 a year from 
60 to 69 years .. . from ages 70 to 75 only $24 a year. These 
rates are guaranteed as long as the policy is continued in force. 
Easy payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own state- 
ment as to your present health. If your policy is in effect at 
age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 at no further 
increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO REDUCTION 
IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 24 
hours a day while in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” limited Accident 
and Sickness Policy which thousands of men and women all 
over the country are carrying—it pays $25 a week for 10 
weeks for total disability resulting from certain specified acci- 
dents and sicknesses;s AN ADDITIONAL $25 a WEEK for 
4 weeks from the first day of disability for accidents requir- 
ing hospital confinement; up to $25 cash for doctor bills (at 
the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor accident such as a 
cut finger. In case of accidental death the policy pays $1,000 
cash to your beneficiary. Accident benefits effective from date 
of policy. Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of 
policy. All disability benefits are paid directly to you to use 
any way you wish. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses including 
pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, polio, ulcer of 
stomach or intestines, and operation for removal of appendix, 
hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kidney, and prostate, paying the 
weekly benefit after the first seven days of confinement to 
either home or hospital. 


This new policy also has a double indemnity feature cover- 
ing travel accidents. You receive $50 a week if disabled by an 
accident in a bus, taxicab, train, subway, or streetcar, and $75 
a week if the accident requires hospital confinement. The 
death benefit increases to $2,000 if caused by a travel accident. 
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Your benefits are never reduced even though you are also in- 
sured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross, or other Hospitalization In- 
surance. So if you are no wa member of some worthy hospitaliza- 
tion plan, you still need this additional protection. Only a small 
percentage of people are confined to a hospital, and even then 
only for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most people— 
over 80%—are confined at home where hospitalization plans do 
not apply. Or, they are hospitalized for a few days or a week, 
then spend weeks of convalescence at home before they can go 
back to work again. The North American Policy pays specified 
benefits regardless of whether you are confined to your home or 
to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has been in business for more than a half century and is one 
of the leading insurance companies providing accident and 
sickness protection. We have paid over $63,000,000 in cash 
benefits to grateful policyholders when they needed help 
most. NORTH AMERICAN IS LICENSED BY THE IN- 
SURANCE DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 48 STATES AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, male 
or female, you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get 
full details about this new policy by sending for the reveal- 
ing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is absolutely 
free. It will be mailed without charge or obligation of any 
kind. We suggest you get your free copy by mailing the 
coupon to Premier Policy Division, North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 
487, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


‘ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
10 Commerce Court, Dept. 487. Newark 2, New Jersey 


Premier 
Policy 
Division 
Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR SYM- 
PATHY.” | understand there is absolutely no obliga- 
tion of any kind. 
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(From page 60) 


In the words of the 1948 Assembly 
of the World Council: We will stay 
together. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVE- 
MENT is not easy tolerance, but repre- 
sents deep conviction. Christian per- 
sons stay together, not because of 
making light of differences in convic- 
tion and conduct, but because of the 
deep conviction that the Body of 
Christ should not be torn asunder. 
Consider the great experience of the 
formation of the Church of South 
India in 1947 bringing into one full 
fellowship denominations as different 
as Anglican, Congregational, Re- 
formed, and Methodist. 

The ecumenical movement is not 
the result of first a purpose and then 
of planning, but rather it is one of 
glorious experience and 
prayer. Most frequently persons do 
not say: “Go to, now, let us get 
together and have ecumenical fellow- 
ship.” Rather, persons find themselves 
joined in some common experience: 
Work camps, student Christian fel- 
lowship, community social service— 
and suddenly discover the genuine 
marks of Christlikeness in persons of 
other denominations, This real experi- 
ence of fellowship in Christ leads 
persons to prayer—of thanksgiving for 
the experience, of confession of past 
smugness and complacency, of earn- 
est commitment to one another in 
loyalty to Christ. 

Present attention of those concerned 
with ecumenicity centers in large 
measure in the problem of the 
Churches and The Church. Pledge 
yourself to hard obedience, to deep 
conviction, to glorious experience in 
this movement. END 





How to 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 
e@ Kindergarten through 9th grade 
, If distance from school, travel or 
illness hampers your child’s school- 
ing, give him an approved educa- 
tion in your own home with the 
famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Teaching manual, lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers Start any time. Used by 
more than 100,006 children all over the world. 
Write for catalog Give age and school grade of 
child. Many new schools under religious auspices 
rely upon Calvert tor their curriculum. g 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


460 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. Mary Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. ee meg aid department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, Norte Caro.ina 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college for women. For information write 
The Registrar. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 





Three Keys to Christian Character 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
—Peyton N. Rhodes, President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
for Men and Women 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian « Co-educational « Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 

tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 

and tuition $730. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHa.t Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
iving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
. .. @ Christian home away from 
home... 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes a we by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 
Now Awardin of huceetoe of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
le Central in the Curriculum 
a information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges 
American Association of Sc 


hos 


and Secondary Schools, and 


ools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 
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